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Kraft brings you its own 
_ supertin 


Salad Oil 


for home use! « 


It’s the most exciting kitchen news in years! 

Now you can use, in your own favorite reci- 
pes, the same golden salad oil that Kraft per- 
fected to use in Miracle Whip Salad Dress- 
ing and other delicious Kraft products! 

A special superfining process gives this new 
kind of salad oil a lighter body . . . makes it blend 
quickly and perfectly with other flavors! 

You'll be prouder than ever of your homemade 
salad dressings when you mix them with Kraft 
Salad Oil. And you'll also find Kraft Salad Oil 
just as wonderful for deep fat and pan frying... 
and for use in all your recipes that call for liquid 
shortening. 

Today be sure to add Kraft Salad Oil to your 
shopping list . . . Kraft Salad Oil. 


x 


Blends a fresh taste into 
homemade salad 
dressings! 


* 


In pints and quarts. 
Bottled in special 
light-filtering glass 
toprotect its freshe 
ness and purity. 


lighter-bodied to 
blend perfectly 
with other flavors! 


Puts a grand fluff into 
your chiffon cakes! 


>~ 


Gives tender lightness to 
all fried foods! 





Firms represented in our editorial feature, “On the Shopping 
List,” agree to refund full price of mail-order merchandise 


(except personalized 
COD’s, please; 


> 


PERFECT indoors or out—this ex- 
quisite Venetian Urn is a dra- 
matic container for a large plant 
or a group of small pot plants. 
A reproduction in the rose pat- 
tern, it is molded in aluminum, 
painted white. 15” high and 15” 
square. $20 F.O.B. Birmingham. 
From J. F. Day & Co., 1901 4th 
Ave., So., Birmingham, Alabama. 


> 


A CHARMING electric wall clock 
for a breakfast nook or Colonial 
dining room. Your choice of two 
popular Currier & Ives prints— 
“Road in Winter” or “Snow Bound” 
—is hand-painted in full color 
on the 10” white ceramic plate. 
Guaranteed self-starting Sessions 
movement. $14.50, postage and 
tax included; Joe Smith Sales 
Co., Dept. H, Joplin, Missouri. 





items) returned within ten days. No 
most firms prefer check or money order. 


a 


For a sports lover, this Sports- 
man’s Stationery makes a thought- 
ful Father’s Day gift. The bond 
writing paper is buff colored, 
with the sketch of a blue-ribbon 
horse in brown. Package of 80 
sheets (7%”x10%”) and 50 match- 
ing envelopes — $3.50 postpaid; 
from “little joe” Wiesenfeld Co., 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


a 

LANE Bryant, who specializes in 
large sizes, offers a new cotton 
terry cloth robe that’s ideal for 
about-the-house wear and smart 
enough to wear to the beach or 
pool. Brunch-coat length, it has 
capelet sleeves, a shirred elas- 
tic waistline and two extra-roomy 
pockets. 46” long; in sizes 38 to 
52 bust. $8.06 postpaid; from Lane 
Bryant Mail Order, 752 E. Mar- 
ket St., Indianapolis 17, Indiana. 
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B. 
Ladies’ 14K gold case, $71.50 


Wyler 


P incaflex 
_. BEST-PROTECTED WATCH 
UNDER THE SUN! 
© it’ shock 
* by the world’s any Boxible 
balance wheel. 


© it’s protected against water, 
dust and grime by Wyler's . 


_ WYLER WATCH * 630 Fifth Ave., New York 


. 














ideal 

for persons 
allergic to 
feathers! 


FULL-SIZE 


FOAM RUBBER PILLOWS 
“419 


Postage prepaid anywhere. Send money 
and save C.O.D. charges. 


$5.95 Store 
Value 


For limited 
time only— 


Enjoy more restful sleep with full-size. 
shape-retaining, shredded foam rubber pil- 
lows! Germ-resistant—all new material 
Long wearing, fine grade. attractive ticking. 
Just right for your regular pillowcases 


sqp4a 
HURRY! Foam rubber may become scarce! 
Mail orders to Dept. F-1 


TERRI-JOY 


Box 1951—Montgomery, Ala. 


Save 50¢ by ordering 
a PAIR for only— 








From a JET to a SOFT MIST 


Here's a dandy new hose nozzle that 
operates by fingertip control (you 
can turn off the water at the nozzle) 
and adjusts for 27 different spans 
and dimensions of coverage. From 
dew-drops, to fan-shape, to jet pow- 
er. Of non-corrosive metal 


postpaid. Money back 
$1.89 Postage extra on COD's 


ALBIN of CALIFORNIA am. 66, 1401-47 West 


8th St., Les Angeles 17, California 


if not delighted. 








KILL = ¢44Ar7s 


GUARANTEED ANT CONTROL 
WITH GRANT'S 


You get a 6 months’ 
that Grant's will rid your home of ants. 
Easy to use. No bottles—no bother—no 
mess. Place stakes 8 feet apart completely 
around the house. 1 package takes care of 
a 5-room house. Important, too, is the 
“safety-sealed” all metal containers that 
protect children and pets. 12 Ant Controls 
per box. Price At stores or shipped 
prepaid, tax incl. “Kill Ants with Grant’s”’. 


GRANT LABORATORIES 
6020-C Adeline St. Oakland, Calif. 


written guarantee 

















ON THE 


SHOPPING LIST 


» 
WatcH the fun when the children 
take to the water with this Musi- 
cal Water Carousel. The riders 
go round and round—and so does 
the “music” when you squeeze the 
horses’ heads. In bright colored 
Vinylite plastic; easy to inflate. 
Size with 3 horses, 3-ft. diame- 
ter, $5.95; 5-ft. size (4 horses), 
$9.95; postpaid. Novelty Mart, 
59 E. 8th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


> 
THE most efficient “flower” in 
the garden—this Rainflower Lawn 
Sprinkler is a rainmaker in floral 
disguise. It attaches to the hose 
and anchors in the ground with 
the metal spike. When the wa- 
ter pressure is on, it whirls 
as it sprinkles. Bright colored 
plastic; brass hose coupling. $3 
postpaid; Neville’s, 200 High St., 
Burlington, New Jersey. 


Some of the most attractive floral 
miniatures we’ve ever seen— 
these are full-color reproduc- 
tions of Prevost’s lovely floral 
etchings, framed in black shadow 
boxes (4”x5” size) with a narrow 
gold liner. Black grosgrain rib- 
bons and brass rings for hanging. 
Six subjects are available at 
$3.50 a pair, postpaid. The Old 
Scot, Box 387, Leominster, Mass. 


< 


THE minute we saw this Teddy 
Bear Polo Shirt we ordered some 
for our favorite youngsters. It 
is personalized with the child’s 
name; made of combed cotton 
yarn in bright yellow; brown and 
green trim. Long or short sleeves. 
In sizes 3, 4, 6, 8 $1.85 post- 
paid; Cardograms, Dept. HO, 2449 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47, III. 
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NOW! SHELL A MESS 

OF FRESH GREEN PEAS 

IN JUST A FEW 
MINUTES! 


NO SORE, ACHING FINGERS, 
NO TEDIOUS LABOR— 


Lee's amazing Green Pea 
Sheller is just about the 
simplest, easiest, fastest 
product known to shell 
green black-eye, lady, 
cream, crowder and other 
field peas. It's amazing how this invention reduces 
labor. Ideal for canning, frozen lockers or daily use. 
Tempered steel, razor sharp knife splits the pod and 
the peas roll out. Saves your fingers, too! 


THE WORLD 
WAITED 
YEARS FOR THIS 


If you cook, freeze or can green peas, this sheller 


is your best buy. 
order $1 50 
° 


P. O. Box 6682-H 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
direct. Each, postpaid 


LEE MFG. CO., bs 2 DALLAS, TEXAS 


Also send $1.50 for Lee's Green Corn Cutter. Cuts 
fresh green corn off the cob, faster, easier. 


HAVE FUN! 


with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE £ 
W's easy to build yourself! Just add 


masonry—to your choice of design 
—around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot—for family 
or guests—right in your own yard 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and accessor- 
ies ay vailable. See your dealer, or send 
check or money order 
Model OF-28 Qa/y 
Sie 21°x26"x13'2" ZOOS 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
357 Erie St 
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Huntington Indiana 





For BEAUTY AND UTILITY .. . SWITCH 
to SILHOUETTE WALL PANELS 


sfeek 


101 102 103 104 


Wall —— Suiteh Plates of metal with mat- pm. ies 


(except No. 104 which comes 
var oe 
electric switch ag 
Nos. 101, 102, 103, f 
SINGLE PANELS ea. aes 
Send for illustrated folder of other subjec 


 annis.° 


VILLE 


. Simple to install 


317 High St.. 





START NYLON CLUB 
In your neighborhood 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY in Your Spare Time— 
and Get Y: NYL 
Have fun starting a Wil-knit NYLON C) h sensa- 
tional Nylon Guarantee—HOSE REP LACE D Absolutely 
‘ee if they run, sni ear out from any cause with- 
in terms of our Amazin 


* bon: 
faembers. Start Nylon ( 


HOSE SENT WITH OUTFIT 


Send your name and hose size on pos: 


ard for 
FREE MONEY - MAKING PLAN ‘TODAY ! 
Lowell 
L. jewel Wil-Knit Hosiery Co., Inc. 
ee 18-H Midway, Greenfield, Ohie 





in red or green only). in a 
of seiseontinn subjects to artistically highlight 


Oe Basil DOUBE BSe 


Burlington, N.J. 
— 


INDIAN TEPEE 


Make your Boy or Girl happy 
this summer with a colorful 


Tent. 4°8” 
8.95 prepaid 


Tepee 


s” high 
size 7x7x6’ high 


square and 
Large 
16.95 prep. 


for SCOUTS 


DEALERS: Write us for prices. 


SOUTHERN SALES CO. 


P. 0. Box 804 
Oklahoma City |, Okla. 
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ON THE 
SHOPPING LIST 


SOMETHING novel in the way of 
centerpieces, this Blow-Fish of 
hand-blown crystal is a charm- 
ing ivy container—or you can 
use it as a bowl for two goldfish. 
It’s 8” long, 5” high, with trans- 
parent green tail and legs. $2.50 
postpaid; Thomas Sloane, 46 
Franklin Ave., Lynbrook, N. Y 


4 

INSURANCE against slippage—the 
tiny magnets on the bottom of 
these coasters hold them in place 
even when the tray is wet. The 
green metal tray (12%2”x17%%” 
size) is decorated with an attrac- 
tive gold bamboo design and a 
gold border. Set includes six green 
plastic coasters—$5.95 postpaid; 
from Salt and Pepper Shop, 445 
E. 86th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


a 

A GAILy decorated wedding bowl 
to commemorate a very special 
day. This handpainted bowl of 
Vermont maple is personalized 
with the date and names of the 
bride and groom; comes in white 
or natural finish. 9” size. $2.95 
(add 25c postage) ; Stratton Snow, 
Box 1898, Delray Beach, Florida. 











MOST AMAZING CLEANER EVER INTRODUCED 


@ Simple to use Nationally adver- 


@ Cleans instantly tised 
@ Not harmful to 
— 
& 


Contains no acid 
Wonderful for silver 
Laboratory tested 


4 
hands * 
* 
@ Fully guaranteed 


Removes jewelry 
tarnis! 
No rubbing 


= 
$ } ot POSTPAID 
Send Check or Money Order. No C.O.D.'s Please. 


Mullen’s Jewelers 
5407 RICHMOND ROAD BELLAIRE, TEXAS 














QUAINT COPPER and BRASS BASKET 


for Gay Floral Arrangements 


favorite flowers or 
narcissus, roses 
base 

flower 

nd han 

for a hand- 


Artis eee «I exciting 


$3.95 tr 


No C.0.D’s please. Write for Catalogue D-6! 











mt SALT wo PEPPER SHOP 


445 EAST 66th STREET NEW YORK 28. N.Y 


A “CHET”’ ORIGINAL! 


An unusual combination napkin and salt and pep- 
per holder to “spruce up” breakfast nooks, or any 
other place 
where food is 
served inform- 
ally. Handmade 
in pine, it is 
hand rubbed to 
an aged-like an- 
tique finish by 
our own cabi- 
net-maker. Con- 
venient to hang, 
place on table 
or use on desk 
to hold station- 
ery and letters. 


CABINET ALONE $4, 55 Postpaid 


Salt & Py Mill (4% high—hardwood) separate at 
$3.9: t ppd. (Pepper Mill alone—$2.50 ppd.) 


Ceteleg of other unusual Gifts available 


Chet Studios MIDDLEBURY 1, 


CONN. 

















happy over 


WONDERFUL 











Tests Showed Exclusive PHENYLIUM, 
Wonder Drug of New BLUE-JAY 
Corn Plasters, Went to Work 
33% Faster, Worked 35% More Surely! 


When corn sufferers tested new Blue-Jay 
Corn Plasters with exclusive medication 
Phenylium, three out of four said, “Best 
corn treatment I ever used, by far!"’ 

Yes, Phenylium is the newest, fastest-act- 
ing, most effective medication for corns and 
calluses ever developed . . 
years of work by Blue-Jay scientists. 


Why not get this blessed relief yourself, 


now! Ask today at your favorite drug 


counter for New-Formula Blue-Jay Corn 
or Callus Plasters containing Phenylium! 


ONLY NEW BLUE-JAY 
CORN OR CALLUS PLASTERS 
HAVE PHENYLIUM! 


. the result of 





——HISTORIC CHURCHES 


OF THE SOUTH 


The Waterford Baptist Church 


Waterford, Virginia 


Vircmia is a land of historic 
homes and churches. Years ago, 
Bishop Meade wrote a two-volume 
book about them which is still re- 
quired reading among F.F.V.’s today. 

Among the prettiest of the church- 
es is the old Baptist Church at 
Waterford, a quaint village strung 
out along the shores of Catoctin 
Creek in Loudoun County. This his- 
toric church, whose congregation, ac- 
cording to one ancient Waterfordian, 
“jest petered out to nuthin’,” is 
known simply as “the Baptist 
Church.” Its architectural design is 
in keeping with the simplicity of its 
name. It is a rectangular building 
with a gable roof, the gable end 
facing the street and forming the 
entrance. Obviously of red _ brick 
when it was built in 1852, it is now 
faded to a sandy pink, a shade which 
gives it an indescribable air of an- 
tiquity. The blinds are a spruce 
green, and the plain structure is 
given ante-bellum dignity by the 
presence of a recessed portico with 


white pillars and a simple Grecian 
frieze. Despite its unpretentious- 
ness, it is one of the most attractive 
church exteriors to be found any- 
where in the Old Dominion. The 
design of the interior is correspond- 
ingly simple and dignified. 

Aside from the green blinds and 
white columns, the edifice is un- 
embellished save for a small plaque 
of white stone directly below the 
angle of the gable, testifying to the 
building date—ten years prior to the 
War Between the States, which gives 
the old church its principal historic 
importance. 

During the War Between the 
States, Waterford was a town di- 
vided. Located in the northernmost 
portion of the Confederate State of 
Virginia, scarcely the proverbial 
stone’s throw from the Potomac 
River, Waterford was largely settled 
by Quakers, whose antipathy to slav- 
ery is well known. Other settlers 
came up from Tidewater Virginia, 
bringing their plantation ways with 
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them. The town changed hands 
many times during the course of the 
war, and even furnished many mem- 
bers for an organization of Union 
guerrillas called the Loudoun Rang- 
ers. Feeling quite naturally ran high. 

In August of ’62 a company of the 
Loudoun Rangers encamped in the 
church, where they were attacked by 
a battalion of Virginia Cavalry 
commanded by Major E. V. White of 
nearby Leesburg. Even though the 
skirmish—it was hardly a real bat- 
tle—ended in a near-draw, it in- 
creased the feeling between the two 
camps into which the village was 
divided. J 

But wartime differences in Wa- 
terford have long since flowed under 
the bridge that spans the Catoctin 
Creek back of the old mill, and 
about a decade ago the citizens of 
the town launched a restoration proj- 
ect. In addition to restoring old 
houses and churches, they encour- 
aged a revival of arts and crafts 
among the county folks. Evidence 
of their success is seen in the many 
restored homes that now line Water- 
ford’s picturesque streets, and in the 
annual exhibit of Loudoun arts and 
crafts, now in its sixth year. It is a 
unique town, set against a backdrop 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains—next 
to Williamsburg, it is perhaps the 
most quaintly attractive town in all 
Virginia. 

Like Waterford’s other churches, 
the Baptist Church is no longer open 
for services every Sunday. But it 
opens on special occasions through- 
out the year, and always in October 
during the annual exhibit, when vis- 
iting ministers occupy its pulpit. Vis- 
itors from all over the land attend 
the services. Perhaps, as residents 
fill the restored houses, a regular con- 
gregation will again fill this little 
brick church on the quiet green hill. 


—CASKIE NorRVELL, II. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 
ot the United States 








“That Formfit Look” 


First Choice... 
FOR FIT, FOR COMFORT, FOR 
A SWEETHEART OF A FIGURE 


More women wear Formfit than any other make—and Life 
Bra is a Formfit creation! Regardless of your size or figure 
type, there’s a Life Bra to give you a high, young, naturally 
lovelier bustline ... with glorious comfort and freedom. The 
secret is in the exclusive way Formfit designs Life Bras to 
LIFT, MOLD, CORRECT, HOLD. Tailored-to-fit, with quilted 
cushions for healthful support, plus elastic insets for free- 
action comfort. Be fitted and see what a Sweetheart of a 


Figure Life Bra can give you! At better stores everywhere. 


Life Bras from $1.25 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
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SKIN RASHES x, 


And Mexsana brings quick 
2-second “*Cling-Close” ac- 
tion to ease itch, sting, burn 
of minor skin irritations. 
Soothes, cools baby’s diaper 
rash, helps protect against 
acid wet diapers. Grand for 
all the family, eases itch of 
athlete’s foot. 35¢, 244 times 
as much 70¢. Buy it today. 


MEXSAN 


= Young Mothers 


who stay young 


—use Mexsana Skin 
Cream to relieve fiery 
sunburn, guard against 
rough “‘outdoor”’ skin. 
Perfect make-up base, 
grand for hands. It’s 
\\ lanolin-softening, 
\ greaseless, gently medi- 


cated. Buy it now. 35¢. 


MEXSANA 


YOU MAY HAVE 
PIN-WORMS 
AND NOT KNOW IT! 


Fidgeting, nose-picking and a tormenting 
rectal itch are often telltale signs of Pin- 
Worms . . . ugly parasites that medical 
experts say infest one out of every three 
persons examined. Entire families may be 
victims and not even know it. 


A MEDICATED 
POWDER 











To get rid of Pin -Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne's P-W 
tablets do . . . and here’s how they do it 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels betore they dissolve. 
Then —Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily 
Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign ot 
Pin -Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . . . the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies tor over 100 years. 


_for Pin - Worms BY 





Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for trial if it 


trouble and get a FREE 
H. O. VISCOSE COMPANY 


140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 





HEALTH PROBLEMS 
of the Sehool Child 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Infantile 


Waar should the parents of the 
school child know about polio as we 
move into the summer vacation of 
1951? What is being done to con- 
quer the disease? What has been 
learned about its nature, its preven- 
tion and its treatment? What pre- 
cautions are helpful? And what can 
parents do, or avoid doing, that will 
affect their child’s chances of con- 
tracting the disease? Let’s take up 
these questions in order. 

There is one very heartening thing 
that the parents of every school child 
are entitled to know. That is “that 
control of polio has been brought 
definitely nearer during the past 
thirteen years, as a result of a more- 
than-25-million-dollar scientific pro- 
gram. The day is not far off when 
infantile paralysis will be con- 
trolled.” These encouraging words 
are quoted from a recent statement 
by the president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Research institutions all over the 
country are now concentrating on 
discovering: a preventive vaccine; 
an anti-serum to increase the pa- 
tient’s resistance to paralysis; a 
chemical agent to prevent the dam- 
age to nerve cells that causes pa- 
ralysis; a diagnostic test to make 
possible the early recognition of the 
disease; and the exact number of 
types of polio—knowledge essential 
to developing a preventive vaccine 
that will be effective against all 
types of the disease. At present we 
know there are three types, but there 
may be more. 


WHAT about precautions—how long 
is quarantine necessary? An em- 
phatic answer comes from Dr. 
Thomas M. Rivers, director of the 
Hospital of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute: “Rigid quarantine measures for 
polio patients are now regarded by 
public health officials as futile, and 
realistic humane measures for con- 
trol have taken their place.” 

While 36 states still require isola- 
tion periods of seven days, or until 
the end of the period of fever, many 
scientists believe that even this re- 
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striction will be discarded as soon 
as the general public is sufficiently 
educated to make its discontinuance 
possible. 

But there are some measures that 
parents can take to render school 
children less susceptible to infec- 
tion by polio. Here are a few very 
simple suggestions, formulated by 
leading health authorities at a con- 
ference sponsored by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
and approved by the: American 
Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 
Boiled down to essentials, they are: 


Don’t upset the household routine, 
close schools or camps or theaters, 
or even suspend attendance at swim- 
ming pools, if these are properly 
run, not overcrowded and the water 
is not too cold. 


Safeguard children against undue 
fatigue. Avoid crowds and unneces- 
sary traveling, and, particularly, 
guard against overexertion and 
chilling. 

Don’t try to fight the threat of in- 
fection by unproved methods such 
as spraying with DDT—admirable 
enough in itself, of course, but by 
no means a specific against polio. 


IS THERE anything that the parents 
of a school child should not do, for 
fear of increasing the youngster’s 
chances of contracting polio? Defi- 
nitely, yes. In fact, there are two 
very estimable and commendable 
procedures that should be avoided 
during what we have come to know 
as the “polio season,” or the weeks 
immediately preceding it. 

The first of these procedures is the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids, or 
any sort of dental or other surgical 
operation that involves breaking the 
mucous membranes. While some of 
the nose and throat surgeons have 
vigorously denied any connection 
between these operations and polio, 
the great majority are convinced 
that a direct cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship sometimes exists. 

To cite a definite study that bears 
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out this belief, we point to a sta- 
tistical analysis of the epidemic that 


a 
struck Minnesota in 1946. Here it ¥ 

was found that a child’s chances of | 

developing ordinary polio were 


tripled if he had had a tonsillectomy 


during the epidemic period, as com- ° 
pared with a child of the same age 
who had not. And there was an even ell ~~ S 
a - eee 


eleven times greater risk of his de- 
veloping the dreaded bulbar type 
of infantile paralysis. 

The other procedure is much more 
commonly employed than tonsillec- 
tomy. This consists in the giving of 
an immunizing inoculation during 
the two months preceding a polio 
epidemic. While it is customary for 
the initial inoculation against diph- 
theria, whooping cough and tetanus 
to be given before the end of the 
first year of life, it is becoming in- 
creasingly common to give two or 
three, and certainly one, booster in- 
jection during the pre-school years. 
And since most schools open in Sep- 
tember, it has been quite customary 
to give the child preparing to enter 
school for the first time a booster | 
injection sometime during the pre- 
ceding spring or summer—that is to 
say, within the tabooed two months. 

Why should these unquestionably 
valuable inoculations not be given 
during this period? Because physi- 
cians in Great Britain and Australia 
have noted that many children 
whose attack of polio has resulted | 
in the paralysis of one arm or leg 
have had their vaccination against 
whooping cough and/or diphtheria in 
that arm or leg’ within the two 
months immediately preceding their 
attack. While these findings have 
not been verified in the United | 


States, they indicate that there may | 

be a real risk, even though a small - = 
one, that such inoculation may be = 
followed by serious paralysis of the fohrmrens 


arm or leg in which the injection | i BABY i, 
was given—and especially in the y OlL ‘4 
J 


muscles adjoining the site of the in- JOHNSON’'S iw, 
oculation. 

While this is a warning that erases fobrnen ooo | 
should certainly be heeded, it does BABY OIL ey 


not mean that children should not 
be protected by inoculation against | 
these two serious diseases. It only 
means that judgment should be ex- 
ercised in choosing the time for ad- | 
ministering the inoculations. 

All in all, the parents of the school JOHNSONS 
child may take heart in the realiza- 
tion that progress is being made 
toward the control and eventual BABY POWDER 
conquest of polio. And not the least 
of their blessings is the knowledge Silky-soft, with a fresh, delicate scent — Johnson’s Baby 
that no expensive, disagreeable, up- Powder is such a pleasant way to chase away prickles and 
setting changes in the daily lives of chafes, keep baby comfy and contented. 
their children or of themselves are | 
necessary, or even desirable. Com- 
mon sense here, as everywhere else, fohmon + Gohmeon 


is the best and safest guide. 





Mild, pure, made specially to agree with delicate skin— 
Johnson’s Baby Oil helps prevent irritations, soothe and 
smooth baby’s skin after bath and at diaper changes. 
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Nothing else 
does it so well 


Sani-Flush is made for this one 
purpose — to clean toilet bowls. It 
works chemically. No messy scrub- 
bing. Also disinfects, and removes 
the invisible film which is there 
whether you seeit or not. Quick, easy, 
Sanitary. Just follow directions on 
the familiar yellowcan.At all grocers. 
The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Now PERFUMED with 


a mild, fresh fragrance 





ee 
CHURCHES, WOMEN’S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Your members simply sell cdver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tables to local merchants who 
gladly cooperate. Nine different 
plans (including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
or chairs and tables. Remember, 
nothing to pay, not even freight 
charges. No risk, Write today for 
details about these plans, 


Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 


Plus 48 Double 
Decks of Cards 





F. W. MATHERS, Dept. HO, Mt. Ephraim, N. J.) 








More than 30 different pieces 

of summer furniture are mace 

by Frostbrand—canvas chairs, 

beautiful hardwood tables, 

chairs and gliders. Look for 
8 name before you buy 


thi 
SOLD BY BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





For the Southern 
BOOKSHELE 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART COMPRE- 
HENSIVE DESK DICTIONARY 


Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart, 
Doubleday and Company, standard, 
$2.75, thumb-indexed, $3.25, de 
luxe, $3.75. 


THIS new and inexpensive desk dic- 
tionary represents something of a 
departure in lexicography. In the 
first place, everything is under one 
alphabetical listing, and you don’t 
have to turn to the back of the book 
for foreign phrases, abbreviations or 
proper names. It has a simplified, 
easy-to-follow pronunciation key. In 
defining a word, it gives the most 
common meaning first, and it is one 
dictionary in which the definition 
is ‘never more puzzling than the 
word defined. Finally, it contains 
hundreds of new words—including 
slang, scientific terms and colloquial- 
isms—which haven’t yet made their 
way into other dictionaries. 

If you are interested in statistics, 
it contains 80,000 words, 700 illustra- 
tions and 10,000 explanatory phrases 
and sentences to illustrate meanings. 
There are also sections on grammar, 
punctuation, writing and editing, and 
letter writing. 

We have put this dictionary to 
daily use for several months and 
have found it quite helpful and easy 
to use. It should certainly fill the 
needs of the average home. 


BETTY CROCKER’S PICTURE COOK 
BOOK 


Published by General Mills, Inc., 
and McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Reviewed by Christine Millar. 


WitH 36 pages in color and more 
than 1,300 black and white illustra- 
tions, this is an extraordinarily at- 
tractive cook book. But its beauty is 
more than picture deep, for over 25 
years of careful testing in the elabo- 
rate Betty Crocker kitchens have 
gone into its making. It is also an 
unusually comprehensive cook book, 
as its 2,161 recipes include every- 
thing from standard dishes to elabo- 
rate party foods. A unique feature 
is the inclusion of hundreds of help- 
ful how-to-do-it pictures. 

Since it is designed for everyone 
from the inexperienced cook to the 
accomplished culinary artist, the 
book will be a welcome addition to 


any kitchen bookshelf. It is avail- 
able in a standard edition at $3.50 


and a tab-indexed, ring-bound edi- 
tion at $4.75. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
GARLAND 


By Louise B. Fisher, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, $3.75. 


THE forgotten art of eighteenth-cen- 
tury flower arranging has been re- 
created by Mrs. Fisher in the course 
of the 20 years she has been arrang- 
ing flowers for the restored buildings 
of Colonial Williamsburg. In this 
informal, chatty book she tells of 
her search for historical precedent 
for her arrangements and the plants 
used in them, describes her outstand- 
ing flower and fruit arrangements, 
offers hints on caring for cut flowers, 
and intersperses all of this with col- 
orful bits of information about plants 
and people who contributed in some 
way to the horticultural history of 
Williamsburg. 

The book is a beautiful example 
of the printer’s art, with distinctive 
endpapers and a large number of 
illustrations, many of them in color. 

HOLLAND’s readers will remember 
the story of Mrs: Fisher and her ar- 
rangements from the article, “His- 
tory in Bloom,” which appeared in 
our April 1950 issue. 


CAMELLIAS, Kinds and Culture 


By H. Harold Hume, The Macmil- 
lan Company, $6.50. 


Reviewed by Ben Arthur Davis, 


Tus handsomely illustrated and au- 
thoritative volume is one which you 
will be proud to have on your gar- 
den bookshelf. No man in America, 
perhaps, is better qualified to write 
about camellias than Dr. Hume, and 
he does it in a very easy, readable 
style. 

After discussing the geography of 
the camellia and its colorful history, 
he takes up classifications and cul- 
ture. Almost a hundred varieties of 
Camellia japonica are cataloged, 
with detailed descriptions, as are the 
Sasanqua varieties and other mis- 
cellaneous camellias. The most valu- 
able section of the book for the com- 
mon variety of gardener, however, 
is that devoted to the “how” of 
growing camellias. Practically every 
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step of culture is covered, from 
propagation of the plant to cutting 
the glamorous bloom. The beginner 
in camellia culture will find this 
book a mine of helpful information; 
there is plenty, too, for the moder- 
ately well informed grower, and 
quite a bit that will benefit the spe- 
cialist as well. 


HOME ENTERTAINING 


By Charlotte Adams, Crown Pub- 
lishers, $3.95. 


Party planning should never be a 
problem with the help of this com- 
plete guide to entertaining, for it 
covers every type of social event 
from children’s birthday parties to 
wedding receptions, from formal 
dinners to backyard barbecues. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first takes up the planning 
and preparation necessary for a suc- 
cessful party, discusses guest lists, 
invitations, rules of etiquette, menus 
and table setting, offers hints on how 
to keep a party going, and even sug- 
gests what to wear. The second sec- 
tion gives the official rules for sev- 
eral popular card games, including 
bridge and canasta, and describes 
dozens of informal group games. 
Even if you are allergic to parlor 
games, you may find it helpful in 
planning parties for young people. 

The third section is.the Party 
Cookbook, 150 pages of recipes for 
party foods and drinks which range 
from elaborate dinner dishes to 
short-order midnight snacks. Mrs. 
Adams unaccountably includes a 
number of commonplace _ recipes 
found in every standard cookbook; 
the space given over to them would 
have been better devoted to more 
unusual fare. 

The book was written for the 
woman of average means. Many 
hostesses will find much of the ma- 
terial rather elementary, but the in- 
experienced party-giver will find in 
it an answer to almost any question 
which might arise. 


ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 


Home Freezing for Everyone, by 
Lura Jim Alkire and _ Stanley 
Schuler, M. Barrows and Company, 
Inc., $2.00, presents 150 pages of re- 
liable, up-to-date information on all 
aspects of home freezing. It tells 
what to freeze and how to prepare 
it for freezing, and recommends ma- 
terials and methods for packaging 
each food. In addition to answering 
almost any question on home freez- 
ing that might arise, it gives many 
recipes for cooking for the freezer, 
including main dishes, salads, soups, 
breads, cakes and pies. 
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Are you in the know? 


adn 


Week 


When you and your squire attend a wedding, should you— 


(_] Breeze up the aisle together 
Bewitched—and bewildered —by weddings? 
All that formality needn’t panic you. When 
the usher offers his arm—take it, even if 
you’ve an escort. Your beau will follow 
you up the aisle. And if calendar “trials” 
menace your poise, you can dismiss them 


To cure a “videot” 
should you try — 


{_] The shock technique 
[|_| The absent treatment 
| Humoring the guy 

The lady’s not for burning the midnight oil 
— with a fella who’s in love with the family’s 
T.V. set! So? Consider the shock technique. 
Black out the video; then meet Dreamboy 
at the door with a firm “‘shall we go?” It’s 
worth a try! But it takes no effort, at certain 
times, to discover all 3 absorbencies of Kotex 
are worth trying. You'll find one so-o-o 
right for you— Regular, Junior or Super. 


(_] Take the usher’s arm 


(] Make it a threesome 

with Kotex. This napkin is made to stay 
soft while you wear it; gives softness that 
holds its shape. Nor need you quail at each 
casual glance, for as surely as those flat 
pressed ends prevent revealing outlines— 
Kotex can keep you blush-proof. 


If you’re collarbone-conscious, 
what helps? 


[|] Mermaid maneuvers 

[_] More upholstery 

[) A library card 
Got a lean-and-hollow look around the 
collar? To add “upholstery,” eat hearty. 
Swim like crazy. And do this: Sit “tall” 
with a book in each hand, shoulder-height. 
Elbows back, slowly boost books toward ceil- 
ing, then lower them— 20 times daily. Even 
on “those”’ days, you can boost your confi- 
dence, if you let Kotex help. Kotex has a spe- 
cial safety center; gives you extra protection. 


More women choose KOTEX’ 


than all other sanitary napkins 


3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 





Have you tried Delsey*? It’s the new bathroom tissue 
that’s safer because it’s softer. A product as superior 
as Kotex. A tissue as soft and absorbent as Kleenex.* 


*T. w. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(We think that’s the nicest compliment there is.) 
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By Margot 


B 
that 
Camo 

a 


Thanks to a second generation of pioneers, this row 


of fine old houses, a relic of the gaslight era, is now enjoying a new lease on life 


Tiere is a row of old houses on Baltimore Place in 
Atlanta whose dramatic comeback parallels that of 
movie queen Gloria Swanson who went out with talkies 
and came back with television. 

The Baltimore Place houses began to fade out of 
Atlanta’s fashionable scene when the horseless carriage 
appeared and made possible the development of the 
suburbs. By 1925 they looked to be all but falling apart. 
Yet by 1940 their comeback was well under way, and 
now they are in the spotlight and everybody in town 
talks about them. 

The ten red brick houses, joined in a continuous row 
and built flush with the sidewalk, are exactly 66 years 
old. They are often referred to, in error, as Atlanta’s 
first apartments. In point of fact, they were built as 
individual homes and were so occupied for fully a 
quarter of a century. Later, they were cut into apart- 
ments and today they comprise a total of 34 dwelling 
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units, housing some 40 people besides a decorator’s shop, 
a sales office for art books and a dress designer’s salon. 

Atlantans speak of it as the Baltimore Block, although 
it stretches but half the length of one-block-long Balti- 
more Place that lies between West Peachtree and Spring 
Streets. When the houses were built the street was 
called Hunnicutt Street because it had once formed a 
driveway of the old Hunnicutt house that was torn down 
a generation ago. 

The name Baltimore Block derives from the fact that 
the houses were built by the Baltimore Land Company. 
This enterprising real estate firm realized that Atlanta, 
rapidly expanding as the railway center of the southeast, 
was a good spot for an investment. They bought a parcel 
of land that lay along the crest of a hill on the edge of 
town. It was a half-hour’s buggy ride from Five Points, 
then as now the city’s business center. The company 

(Continued on next page) 
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The picture at the left, made in the '30’s, shows the sad state 
of the back premises and is typical of the condition of most 
of the houses, inside and out. Below is one of the restored 
gardens, a delightful outdoor living area for today’s tenants. 


_—_ 


Photo above by LaMance Home Portrait Studio, 
all others by William M. Branham 


The Block That Came Back. Continued 


paved Hunnicutt Street, and on the north side of it they 
built fourteen handsome, identical three-story houses, 
patterned after the white-stooped row houses for which 
Baltimore is famous. : 

The houses attracted attention from the beginning, 
and several were sold before they were completed. The 
buildings were sold, that is; the Baltimore Land Com- 
pany retained ownership of the land, giving each pur- 
chaser a 99-year lease on his lot. A half-century later 
this caused all sorts of complications when, one by one, 
the houses were revived by a new set of owners. It is 
said that some of the present owners of Baltimore Block 
houses have not yet gained possession of the lots on 
which their houses stand. 

The houses were planned, as were 19th century row 
houses in Baltimore and other eastern cities, with two 
principal rooms on each floor, as only one room at the 
front and one room at the back could receive daylight. 


In the renovated basement of one of the old houses an 
artist has created this attractive efficiency apartment. 


V4 


Sandwiched between them was the stairwell, and, de- 
pending on the floor, a den, dressing room or maid’s 
room. A narrow windowless hall ran along one side wall. 

Plumbing was rudimentary and there was no central 
heating. Important rooms had fireplaces and heat from 
these was carried to the other rooms by Baltimore 
heaters—small stoves that could be set in a fireplace 
and connected with hot air pipes leading to rooms over- 
head. These heaters are rare today; only one remains 
in the Block. 

A basement was carved out under the back end of 
the house for a kitchen. Food was sent by dumbwaiter 
up to the dining room on the first floor. The dining room 
was a pleasant room at the rear of the house and looked 
out over the walled garden. 

The parlor was at the front, a room 12x23 feet, with 
two windows extending almost from floor to ceiling. 
They opened right onto the sidewalk, so when the lights 
were lit in the evening they were closed to view by 
hinged wooden inside shutters. These blinds remain 
today in only one of the houses, and are highly prized 
by its occupants. 

Frankly, there is little that can be called beautiful 
about the exterior of the old row, but it is undeniably 
interesting. By a stretch of the imagination the archi- 
tecture can be termed Georgian, but it seems better to 
refer to it as late Baltimore and let it go at that. 

The facades of all the houses are as alike as peas in a 
pod. Each is eighteen and a half feet wide and three 
stories and a basement high. The second and third floors 
have three windows across the front, while the first 
floor has two windows and a tall, thin doorway with a 
curved fanlight. The front of the old row, up to and 
including the ornate painted iron cornices, must look 
pretty much as it did when it was built, although some 
changes have been made in the ironwork trim and in the 
stoops. 

As for the stoops, an old photograph in the posses- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Left—In decorating their dining 
room the Roy Bookers have recap- 
tured the original elegance of the old 
house, using antiqued oak furniture, 
scaled to the generous proportions 
of the room, and a handsome forest 
green wallpaper of traditional de- 
sign. The painting is an heirloom. 


Right—The beautifully appointed draw- 
ing room of Mrs. Nancy DeWelles’ du- 
plex apartment contains a number of 
pieces brought over from her former 
home in Paris. Fascinated by the chal- 
lenge of old houses that have seen better 
days, Mrs. DeWelles bought three houses 
in the Block and has converted them 
into highly desirable rental apartments. 


Left—From Mrs. DeWelles’ bedroom, dramatized by an 
exquisite wall hanging above the bed, French doors open 
onto a balcony overlooking the walled garden. In this 
room, too, many of the furnishings are French pieces. 


Right—Mrs. Lila Kennedy serves coffee in the living 
room of the pleasant apartment she occupies with 
her college-student son, Dan, on the top floor of one 
of the old residences. A documentary print depicting 
strolling players covers the entire front wall of 
the room and reflects Mrs. Kennedy’s lively in- 
terest in things theatrical. A talented amateur 
actress, she is president of the Atlanta Civic Theatre. 
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Timepieces That 


Tell a Story 


By Rebecea Pugh 


The clocks in this Early American 
collection have ticked off our country’s 


progress from Colonial days to the present 


Mr. McGlamery is one man 
who can take a clock apart and 
put it together again 

with no parts left over. 

He keeps all his clocks in 
excellent running condition. 


Left—This very early grandfather clock 

has a case of polished pine, the popular cabinet 
wood of Colonial days, and is topped by three 
brass finials, the center one bearing an 

eagle. An old Masonic emblem adorns the dial. 


 - old shelf clock standing on your mantel or stuck away 
in the attic or garage may be a collector’s item. And the man who 
can tell you its value is Clinton A. McGlamery of Dallas, Texas. 

To Mr. McGlamery, clocks are living, breathing things with 
stories to tell. The two hundred or more Early American clocks 
in his home are evidence of the birth of mass production in this 
country; they tell of the growth of American industry from the 
Revolution to the War of 1812, through the business panic of 
1837 to the depression of the 1930's. 

The McGlamery collection, one of the largest and finest in the 
South, contains wooden movement clocks, brass movement clocks, 
upside-down clocks, iron clocks, steeple clocks, wag-on-the- 
walls, calendar clocks, banjo clocks and ladies’ boudoir clocks. 
All of them are in perfect running condition. 

Strangely enough, none of Mr. McGlamery’s clocks are family 
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Photos by John Rogers. 
Above—These clocks that line the 


living room mantel are part of a collection 
of over 200 that overflow into every 
room in the house. In this group are 


Below—This clock is a handsome several Seth Thomases, one Daniel Pratt. 


example of the famous pillar and scroll 
design, patented in 1814 and named 

for the two free-standing pillars on each 
side of the scroll panel at the top. 

This one has a case of African mahogany. 





Right—A mathematical genius, 
this calendar wall clock registers 
the hour, day and month. It 
requires no special adjustment 
for thirty-day months and 

even takes care of leap years. 


heirlooms; he has acquired them in the course of his travels over 
the Southwest as representative for a textile firm. He found his 
first clock in San Antonio in 1941 in a second-hand furniture 
store and antique shop. It was a shelf model and attracted his 
attention because it looked very much like a beautiful clock his 
grandfather had owned. Because it was in poor condition, he 
got it for only $3.50. When he got it home, he put the movement 
back in working order and refinished the wooden case. In work- 
ing on the case he was back at an old hobby, for ever since his 
high school days he has enjoyed refinishing small wooden objects. 

Here is one man who can take a clock apart and put it back 
together with no pieces left over. He says he learned to recon- 
dition clock works by the trial and error method. In restoring 
the first clocks he collected he made a sketch of the movement, 
showing the position of every wheel, before he disassembled it. 
After taking the works apart he first (Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 17) 


cleaned each piece and made the 
necessary adjustments. Then with 
the help of the sketch he was able 
to put everything back in the right 
place. On some of the more compli- 
cated movements (and there were 
plenty of these) he consulted a 
friend who has a technical knowl- 
edge of clocks. 

He now handles the complete res- 
toration job with the exception of 
the dialing. This consists of painting 
the numerals, each equi-distant from 
the others, in a circle on the face of 
the clock. It is a painstaking process, 
particularly when the numerals are 
Roman. Dialing also includes the 
painted or enameled decorations, 
often florals or geometric designs, 
on the clock dial corners. Mr. Mc- 
Glamery hires his dialing done, 
sometimes paying as much as $15 
for the job. 

Ninety-nine percent of the shelf 
clocks which Mr. McGlamery picks 
up require some restoring. Pieces of 
the movement may be missing, the 
glass tablets (the doors beneath the 
dial) broken, the case warped or 
the hands missing. Sometimes sev- 
eral coats of varnish or paint have 


to be removed, or the dial gilt and ~ 


other ornamentation restored. Mr. 
McGlamery admits that he has 
sometimes spent as much as 50 to 
60 hours working on one clock 

In order to restore his clocks in 
the manner of their respective pe- 
riods, Mr. McGlamery has made an 
extensive study of the history of 
clockmaking in America, and may 
well be considered an authority. 

To be included in the McGlamery 
collection, a clock must meet three 
requirements: it must be American- 
made, unusual, and built by one of 
the little-known makers. 

“A clock’s age alone doesn’t make 
it valuable,” Mr. McGlamery de- 
clares. “It is its rarity, the number 
of that particular make still avail- 
able. One of the rarest in my collec- 
tion is an E. C. Brewster. It was 
manufactured in Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, about 1850-55.” 

Grandfather clocks, dating back 
to Colonial times, are older than 
shelf clocks, but are not as sought 
after by collectors, since they were 
usually kept in a family and passed 
on to the children, while the less 
expensive shelf models were thrown 
away after they stopped running. 
The old grandfather clocks were 
treasured and kept from one gen- 
eration to the next; consequently 
they are fairly common today. Al- 
though Mr. McGlamery does not 
collect grandfather clocks, he owns 
a very early one with a case of pol- 
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ished pine. Pine was the popular 
furniture wood of pre-Revolutionary 
days in the Colonies because it was 
readily available, while mahogany 
and other hard woods had to be im- 
ported. 

“Clocks produced in this country 
before the early 1800’s,” Mr. Mc- 
Glamery explains, “were made al- 
most entirely with hand tools, so the 
output was not great. Only about 
one in every ten families owned a 
clock, and it was probably a grand- 
father, since the price of mantel 
clocks, which were imported from 
France and England, was prohibitive 
for a family of modest means.” 

Some few families owned one of 
the little tall-case models known asa 
“grandmother” clock, a diminutive 
facsimile of the grandfather. And 
some people used wag-on-the-walls. 

A wag-on-the-wall clock was usu- 
ally the movement of a grandfa- 
ther, complete with pendulum and 
weights, hung on the wall without a 
case. Many movements were sold 
without cases; a local cabinetmaker 
built the case to the owner’s liking. 
If the owner didn’t want to invest in 
a custom-made case, he used the 
movement alone, a practice which 
gave rise to the descriptive name. 

“Cabinetmaking plays an impor- 
tant part in the clockmaking story,” 
Mr. McGlamery points out. “Styles 
in clock cases have always been in- 
fluenced by the furniture designs of 
the period. Woods used in clock 
cases are the same as those popu- 
larly employed in the furniture of 
the day.” 

The majority of the McGlamery 
clocks are encased in mahogany—a 
few in rosewood or cherry. One has 
a beautiful case of flame-grain ma- 
hogany and another of rich African 
mahogany, probably brought over 


to this country along with a cargo 
of slaves. 

Wood was also used for the move- 
ment in the majority of American 
clocks made before 1837. Shortly 
before the War of 1812, Eli Terry of 
Plymouth (now Terryville, in honor 
of his family), Connecticut, revolu- 
tionized clockmaking in this country 
by undertaking the mass production 
of clock parts. Using water power 
to drive his tools he set up the first 
American clock factory of any size. 
Around 1814, he developed a 30- 
hour wooden movement to sell cased 
for $15, a new low in clock prices. 
Two years later he patented his 
pillar and scroll clock. 

“The pillar and scroll is the most 
beautiful clock case ever designed,” 
says Mr. McGlamery, rubbing his 
fingers fondly over a smooth ma- 
hogany case with two free-standing 
pillars on each side and a cut-out 
scroll panel on top. 

“Seth Thomas, who bought Eli 
Terry’s original factory upon Terry’s 
temporary retirement, continued to 
make the wooden movement pillar 
and scroll clock. A great many of 
these shelf clocks are to be found 
throughout the South; Yankee ped- 
dlers sold them to Southern planta- 
tion owners for big prices.” A fa- 
vorite peddling route was from New 
England “way out West” to Cincin- 
nati, then down the Mississippi River 
by boat to New Orleans. The peddler 
made his return trip through the 
Deep South, doing a brisk business 
all the way. 

In the McGlamery collection are 
28 wooden movement clocks, two 
of which are very early Seth Thom- 
ases. All are well over a hundred 
years old and they are keeping good 
time today. Most of the shelf clocks 

(Continued on page 20) 
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For fastest, easiest, cleanest washes... 


Gyrafoam washing action! The 
new Maytag Automatic is the 
only automatic washer that has 
it! It’s the same Gyrafoam wash- 
ing action that has been proved 
in millions of homes as the best 
way to get clothes cleanest. 


Your wonderful Maytag washes, 
rinses and spin-dries your 
clothes until beautifully clean, 
tangle-free. 


Completely automatic! From 
the time you put your clothes 
into the washer until they’re 
washed sparkling clean and 
your Maytag turns itself off, 
Maytag does all the work for 
you. 





Your Maytag Automatic is un- 
equalled for all-round depend- 
ability, ease of operation, and 
long life. And remember... only 
a Maytag can give Maytag wash- 
ing results! The Maytag Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa. 


Mayline 


WASHERS - IRONERS « RANGES - FREEZERS 


0 The Maytag 
Dutch Oven Gas Range 


Everything you want in a range. Big, 

super-insulated oven keeps all the 

heat in—so modern it actually cooks 

with gas off. Table-Serve broiler, 

— cooker well, visual height con- 

trols and giant burners i 

Seater endl poe: less gas. 3 which cook America’s Biggest Washer Value! Gyra- 
foam action, big, double-walled tub, exclu- 

No other range is so easy to keep sive Roller Water Remover. Three models. 

clean. Your dealer has five Maytag Choice of more than 6,000,000 homemak- 

gas ranges to show you. ers. See your dealer for a demonstration. 
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The same as Northern... 


“IT’S A 
PEAK VALUE!” 


says Fluffy, the Northern Cub 


Me A AY a 


Whitest stuff! 


=” 


~BLCORE maxes NORTHERN 


TISSUE SNOWY-SOFT 


If you want sky-high quality 
at a down-to-earth price, 
choose Northern Tissue made 
with FLUFF, 

FLUFF is the registered name 
for the special snow-white, 
cotton-soft pure cellulose de- 
veloped by Northern. 


It makes Northern a top 
bargain in softness, and white- 
ness, too! 


© 1961, Northern Paper Mille 
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(Continued from page 18) 


in the collection still have the origi- 
nal papers glued inside the case. 
Yellowed with age and printed in 
the old-fashioned type faces of the 
1800’s, these papers carry the name 
of the manufacturer and detailed 
instructions for the winding and 
maintenance of the clock. Some few 
also carry dates. 

Another important figure in clock- 
making history is Chauncey Jerome, 
who originally worked for Eli Terry, 
but in 1825 he set up his own firm 
and began the manufacture of bronze 
looking-glass clocks. Mirrors were 
scarce in those days, and to offer 
both a clock and a mirror in one 
purchase was a real selling point. 
The low-priced box-like case, with 
its half-pillar on each side, was gilt- 
bronzed and fitted with a mirror 
panel. Jerome made a fortune on 
these clocks. 

In later clocks the mirrors were 
replaced or supplemented by painted 
glass tablets. Many of Mr. McGlam- 
ery’s shelf clocks have the original 
mirror and/or glass. He has become 
an artist at retouching the old de- 
signs on the inside of the glass. He 
has also become adept at gilt sten- 
ciling the columns and cases in the 
fashion that was popular at the time 
the clocks were made. 

“Chauncey Jerome _ triumphed 
again during the depression of 1837,” 
Mr. McGlamery remarks, “when he 
came up with the idea for a cheap 
brass-movement, one-day clock.” 
Brass-movement clocks had been 
made, but all were eight-day and 
cost from $20 up—during a depres- 
sion, this was a lot of money. Only 
the wealthy people could afford 
them. The Jerome brass clocks, some 
selling for as little as $2, $3 or $5, 
eventually drove out all wooden- 
movement clocks. 

“People who think the electric 
clock is a new thing,” Mr. McGlam- 
ery says, “will be surprised to know 
that the first one was made way 
back in 1847. It was run by a battery 
system.” 

The seven or eight Pratt clocks and 
the one Jonathan Frost in the Mc- 
Glamery collection are works of 
Massachusetts makers. Pratt and 
Frost dissolved a three-year part- 
nership in 1835 and each went into 
business for himself. Pratt was one 
of the few clockmakers to place dates 
on his labels. According to Mr. Mc- 
Glamery, little is known about some 
of the early clockmakers because 
town records have been destroyed or 
lost, and many of the partnerships 
were formed by verbal agreements 
or private papers. Thus some of the 
history of clockmaking in this coun- 
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try is vague and highly disputable. 

There seems to be no difficulty, 
however, in tracing the banjo clock, 
one of which is owned by Mr. Mc- 
Glamery, to the Willard family of 
Massachusetts, producers of clocks 
between 1800 and 1860. The banjo 
clock originated by the Willards 
somewhat resembles the musical in- 
strument in both shape and size. The 
round dial portion forms the top of 
the case. Below the dial section and 
attached to it is a tall slender panel 
beneath which is a rectangular box- 
panel. Both panels are usually fitted 
with painted glass. 

“Here’s a product of the iron age,” 
Mr. McGlamery says, displaying an 
ornate cast iron clock with gilt or- 
namentation. “Iron clocks became 
popular during the late 19th cen- 
tury and remained in vogue up until 
about 1910.” 

Another American-made novelty 
which the collector prizes is of still 
a later period. It is a ladies’ boudoir 
clock of solid mahogany with a secret 
compartment in the back of the case 
for hiding jewelry and other small 
valuables. These boudoir clocks were 
much in demand before the market 
crash of ’29 and continued to enjoy 
popularity during the 1930's. 

Evidence of the widespread inter- 
est in timepiece collecting in the 
United States is the National Asso- 
ciation of Watch and Clock Col- 
lectors, to which Mr. McGlamery 
belongs. 

Clock collecting is still a fairly 
open field, as there are many old 
clocks still to be found in second- 
hand stores, attics and basements. 
Much of the fascination of the hobby 
lies in the creative satisfaction of 
taking an old dilapidated clock, and, 
with a little ingenuity and patience, 
restoring it to its original usefulness, 
beauty and dignity. 

“Everybody is interested in the 
time,” Mr. McGlamery points out. 
“Look how people talk about it.” 
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“You mean there ain’t 
no glass in here yet?” 








PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering fleld work 
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How the plus values ina 


CONCRETE HOUSE 


add up to better living 
“ee 





gerne a house usually is a once-in-a-lifetime experience. That’s 
why it pays to be particular if you want it to last a lifetime. 
Concrete foundations, walls and subfloors and a concrete tile or 
asbestos-cement shingle roof will give your house lifetime durability, 
along with a lifetime of better living because of these plus values: 


++ FIRESAFETY. Concrete can’t burn! You'll enjoy precious peace of 
mind knowing your family and valued possessions have this protection. 


-+- COMFORT. An insulated concrete house is snug and warm in winter, 
cool in summer, clean and dry in all seasons. 


+ DURABILITY. A concrete house lasts longer and stays new longer 
because it is decay-proof, verminproof, termite-proof, stormproof, 
and weathertight. 


-+- ECONOMY. Being sturdy, durable and weathertight, a concrete 
house needs fewer repairs and less maintenance. Over the years it 
actually costs less to live in a concrete house because: Moderate 
first cost+low maintenance expense +long years of service = lows 
annual-cost shelter. 

Learn more about the many plus values in a concrete house by 


sending for free, illustrated booklet, “Why People Like Concrete 
Homes.” Distributed only in United States and Canada. 

HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE... and what will it cost?° 
Phone a local concrete masonry manufacturer for the names of archi- 


tects and builders experienced in concrete house design and construc- 
tion. They know local conditions and can tell you about plans and costs. 


Take any pians or sketches you have to an architect. Have him show 
you how your home can be economically built with long-lasting concrete. 





igned Houses Stay Young Longer 

You can build 

a distinctive 

DEPT. A6-40, 33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. concrete house in 
: any style or size, 


on any floor plan. 





organi to imp and extend the uses of portland 














By C. 0. Chromaster, 
A. I. A. 


Home-Building Editor 


No. 2117-€ 


New faee for an old friend— 


The Raneh-Style House 


In RECENT years the ranch-type house has firmly 
established itself as one of the South’s most popular 
and adaptable styles of architecture. The friendly 
informality of its exterior makes it equally at home 
in town or country, and experience has proved the 
livability of its spread-out floor plan. 

Here is a plan which strikes a new note in ex- 
terior treatment of the ranch-style house. It retains 
much of the character of the original, yet has the 
neatness and simplicity of modern design. To achieve 
greater privacy and an unusually well-balanced ap- 
pearance, it places small windows on the front eleva- 
tion. The large windows are located at the back over- 
looking the garden. Contrasting use of horizontal and 
vertical siding adds a distinctive touch, and the low- 
pitched roof has a wide, flat overhang—another mod- 
ern feature especially desirable in the South— 
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which is extended to protect the front entrance. 

A glance at the floor plan shows that this house 
was designed for easy management. The entrance 
foyer and hall provide ready access to the bedroom 
wing and the service and living areas. A convenient 
feature of the living-dining room is that it is set apart 
from the traffic lanes. The bathroom is convenient to 
all parts of the house, and the kitchen, which has a 
large pantry, is centrally located. 

The living-dining room and the adjoining porch— 
reached from doors in both the kitchen and the living 
room—are made to order for entertaining. The two 
window walls make one room seem like a continua- 
tion of the other, and together they provide an ex- 
ceptionally large living area for a house of this size. 

The focal point of the living room is the brick fire- 
place which, with a bookcase on one side and a wood- 
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box on the other, takes up an entire 
wall. Adding importance to this end 
of the room is the large brick-paved 
area in front of the fireplace wall. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Foundation: Concrete footings, beam- 
and-pier type. 

Exterior Walls: Wood frame covered 
with wood sheathing, building pa- 
per and wood siding. 


Roof: Fifteen-year, double-coverage. 
mineral-surface roll roofing. 

Porch: Concrete, with cement topping 
marked off into tile squares. 

Windows: Steel residence casements, 
stock sizes except picture window in 


living room, which is to be built to 


detail. 

Doors and Trim: Flush panel doors 
with plain trim. 

Floor Construction: Wood floor joists, 
subfloor, building paper, finished 
oak floor. Linoleum over pine floor 


in kitchen; tile floor and base in 
bath. 


Interior Walls: Wood frame with gyp- 
sum wallboard, taped and textured 
finish. Glazed tile wainscot in bath. 

Cabinets: Wood, combination job- and 
mill-made. 

Fireplace: Brick, wood-burning, de- 
signed to complement the house. 
Plumbing: Porcelain enamel, owner’s 

selection. 


Hardware: Owner’s selection. 


Heating: Central heating, gas-fired fur- 
nace. 


Painting: Painted or stained outside 
trim and wood siding. Oil paint on 
interior walls, with enamel in kitch- 
en and bath. Windows, doors, and 
inside trim, enamel. Colors, own- 
er’s selection. 


Electric Wiring: To meet local build- 
ing and fire regulations; lighting 
fixtures, owner’s selection. 


Area of House: 1,131 square feet 
Area of Porches: 291 square feet 





House Pian Prices 


The blueprints and specifica- 
tions of all Hotianp’s house 
plans can be obtained at $15.00 
each for one-story, and $25.00 
each for all two-story houses. 
There is no extra charge for 
reversing plans, but alterations 
in the basic plan cannot be 
made without extra charge. Du- 
plicate sets may be had for $5.00 
additional—$3.50 for blueprints 
and $1.50 for specifications. Ad- 
dress order to: 


Home-Building Editor, 
HOLLAND'S, Dallas 2, Texas 
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FOR PLASTER 


FOR CONCRETE 


TENSULATE 


ke a house 


a 
CK 


TENSOCLATE renitt 


The Modern Aggregrate that makes 
plaster infinitely better. You can nail 
into it, saw through it. Resists cracks, 
and moisture. 


For concrete, Tensulate Perlite offers 
a strong, smooth white finish. Resists 
shock and vibration; withstands ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 


TENSULATE 


MINERAL WOOL INSULATION 


In your home in a matter of hours... 
and you get years of comfort! Real 
protection from summer heat and 
winter cold. You can measure the 
difference— 15 degrees cooler in sum- 
mer, fuel savings up to 40% in win- 
ter, as reported by home owners. 
Insulate with Tensulate for protec- 
tion from fire, vermin, heat and cold. 
Let savings on heat pay the cost. 


A dealer near you can supply costs 
and service at your convenience. Get 
the protection of Tensulate products 
for your home. 


PERLITE AGGREGATE & 
MINERAL WOOL INSULATION 


Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


Dept. H-6 


American National Bank Bldg. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklets describing 
Tensulate Perlite and Tensulate Mineral Wool Insulation. 


Name___ 
Address_ 
City 














\ervan 


YOU CAN 
PUsi 
AROUND 


By Dorothy Steut 


Household Editor 
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g HE tea cart. which a few decades ago was 
standard but seldom-used equipment in the best 
homes, again occupies a prominent place in the 
household picture. But today its use is by no 
means as limited as its name implies. Furniture 
designers have added new features——-storage 
space, drop leaves, extra shelves and trays—that 
multiply its usefulness and make it one of the 
most practical pieces in the home. A_ virtual 
extra servant, it makes everyday meals and en- 
tertaining easier in countless ways. It is in- 
valuable as an extra serving table for a buffet 
supper, handy when refreshments on the terrace 
call for a juggling act with trays and glasses, 
and when clean-up time comes it rolls all the 
dishes, glasses and silverware into the kitchen 
at one trip. The drop-leaf cart opens to form 
a charming dining table for the young couple 
who like to eat on the porch, in the living room 


or in the kitchen, as the spirit moves them. 


Right—With drop leaves open, this mahogany 
tea wagon serves the purpose of a small din- 
ing table. It is traditional in design with 
scalloped edge, drop handle and rubber-tired 
wheels. The drawer can be used for silver 
or napkins and placemats, and the glass tray 
and lower shelf provide extra space for ta- 
ble service. By Imperial; price, about $115. 


Above—Leaves unfold to double the surface 
space of this modern tea cart. It works on a 
swivel—the two leaves open from the center and 
pivot into the position illustrated in the top 
photo. The cart then becomes an extra table 
that easily accommodates buffet service for a 
small group. In blond oak, this piece is by 
Founders Furniture and is priced around $70. 
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Right—In blond wood and a striking contem- 
porary design, this serving cart is sturdy 
and well-made and, at the same time, light 
and graceful in effect. The three shelves, 
graduated in size, are unusually spacious. 
The piece is from Drexel’s popular Prece- 
dent Group, is priced at approximately $70. 


Below—A handsome mahogany piece in good, 
simple design, this drop-leaf tea wagon 
mixes equally well with period and con- 
temporary furnishings. The glass tray 
which forms the second shelf is removable 
for serving. By Ferguson. About $79.95. 


Above—This good-looking piece has ail 
the advantages of a storage cabinet and a 
utility cart. Built on invisible casters, it 
features a glass top with double handles 
and two removable glass-bottomed trays on 
the lower shelf. The oak frame may be had 
in Fawn (light) or Nubian (black) finish. 
By Huntington; price is approximately $98. 


Left—The smart simplicity of design is out- 
standing in this modern tea cart. And on 
the practical side, it boasts a storage draw- 
er for silver, placemats and napkins. The 
three shelves have Danish cork surfaces with 
inlaid brass beading around the top shelf. 
In mahogany, designed by Edward J. Worm- 
ley for Dunbar. Price is approximately $238. 


(Continued on next page) 
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NO 
SMUDGE 











DRAPES 
ue «Md FURNITURE 


My Ranger Hood is a 
honey. | wouldn’t part 
with it for a million. 
Here’s why... 


© It removes cooking odors, 
smoke, fumes, grease, mois- 
ture and excess heat and 
leaves my kitchen sweet, clean 
and comfortable. 


Before | had my Ranger, my 
kitchen walls and ceilings, 
my drapes and clothing and 
furniture were getting all that 
smudge. 


Now my house-cleaning is just 
a breeze... 
My Ranger saves me a lot of 


time, labor and money. And 
it’s so inexpensive! ... 


For Complete Information and 
Nome of Your Nearest Dealer, write 


ROBERTS MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. C, Cleburne, Texas 


& KITCHEN STOVE Hoop’ 


es 


“a 








Servants You Can Push Around. Continued 





Above—This single-handle tea wagon, with its glass top and graceful 
scroll and leaf design, is as charming as it is efficient, and it is 
ideal for serving refreshments on the terrace or patio. The wrought 
iron frame is weatherproofed so that the cart may be left outdoors with- 
out danger of rust. Available in white or a wide variety of colors, the 
piece is from Molla’s line of indoor-outdoor furniture. Around $80. 


Below—The radiant-heat glass plate atop this aluminum tea wagon keeps hot 
foods and beverages at the right serving temperature, so that you never 
have a worry about serving a lukewarm meal. The lower shelf provides 
ample space for plates, silverware, cold foods, or used dishes from the 
table. This Imperial Hotable by Salton Mfg. Co. is priced around $59.75. 
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Her husband's ‘scare” 
saved Peg’s floors from ugly wear! 


“Look, Peg!” Her husband 
pointed to worn spots in the 
floor. “Better do something 
quick. It will cost a fortune 
to refinish our floors.” 


It's so easy with a Johnson’s 

Wax Beautiflor Electric Polisher! 
You can rent one almost anywhere— 
available in 50,000 stores. 

Or you can buy one for $44.50. 


@*JOHNSON’S** AND ‘'BEAUTIFLOR’’ ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS, 
© S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WIS., 1953 
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“They’re looking worse all 
the time,” Peg told a neigh- 
bor the next day.“But look at 
the wear they get. No wonder 
our floors are so shabby.” 


“It’s not too late to save 
them,” Peg’s friend said.“Try 
real wax on your floors. Then 
wax will take the wear, not 
the finish underneath.” 


“Look at 'em now!” Peg 
bragged later. Thanks to 
genuine Johnson’s Wax, her 
floors are lovely—and they'll 
stay lovely—never need 
costly refinishing. 


Your floors, too, deserve the gleaming 
protection that genuine wax gives !° 


Don’t wait. Delay may prove costly. Today’s the day 
to begin protecting your floors from wear with 
genuine Johnson’s Wax. 


It takes a little more time to apply genuine Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax than self polishing waxes. But it gives 
longer-lasting protection, so waxings are many months apart. 


And waxed floors are really easy to keep clean—much 
easier than carpeted floors. A dry mop whisks dust away. 


Genuine Johnson’s Wax comes in two forms — Paste and 
Liquid. Many people like Paste, because it’s highly 
concentrated. Liquid is especially easy to use, and dry 
cleans floors as it waxes. Both give your floors real 

wax beauty and protection. Use either (or both) for the 
loveliest floors your home ever had. Begin today! 


For lasting beauty and protection insist on genuine 
Johnson’s Wax (Paste or Liquid) 


*For advice on any floor care problem, write to: 
Consumer Service Dept.H-61, S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 








The Block 
That Came Back 


(Continued from page 14) 


sion of the Atlanta Historical So- 
ciety shows the row as having typi- 
cal white Baltimore stoops, railing- 
less and leading squarely from side- 
walk to front door. But today, all 
except two of the stoops have been 
turned sideways and adorned with 
iron railings. 

No expense was spared in build- 
ing the Baltimore Block. That is one 
secret of its popularity today. The 
walls are of solid brick some ten 
inches thick. Floors are supported 
by heavy cypress joists. One of 
today’s tenants says, “When two 
elderly carpenters tore out a floor 
in my house and saw those timbers 
they went into ecstasies.” 

Handsome paneled sliding doors 
of oak with brass hardware of Vic- 
torian. design close the six-foot- 
wide doorway between front hall 
and parlor. Ceilings are eleven feet 
high. The parlor mantels are of 
marble in a simple Victorian design; 
other rooms have slate mantels. 

The high ceilings and thick brick 
walls make the houses comfortable 
in both summer and winter. Mrs. 
Roy Booker, a pioneer in reviving 
the Block, says that in summer 
guests often inquire if her place is 
air-conditioned. 

In their heyday the Baltimore 
Block houses were of such elegance, 
and occupied by such prominent 
people, that they were one of the 
sights of the town. Former Governor 
John Slaton recalls that in the '90’s 
one always took visitors to see the 
state capitol building, Lithia Springs, 
where Sears, Roebuck now stands, 
and the Baltimore Block. 

A debutante of the gaslight era 
recalls, “Everybody who was any- 
body drove—in a carriage, of course 
—to the Baltimore Block on New 
Year’s afternoon to leave calling 
cards in the little baskets on hall 
tables. Lucky ones were asked in 
for eggnog.” 

She also remembers the camara- 
derie of the Block. Residents kept 
benches on the sidewalk at the 
curb’s edge, with their backs to the 
street. On hot summer evenings, 
neighbors sat there chatting with 
one another. Mr. Goldsmith of At- 
lanta, now in his 80’s, lived in the 
Block as a boy. He says the families 
were so closely knit that to this day 
he remembers all their first names. 

Much of this sounds surprisingly 
like the Block in 1951. It is again 
a showplace. And again, it is noted 
for its residents, though the present 
occupants are distinguished by their 
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talents rather than their wealth. 
Among them are artists, writers, 
decorators, actors, a dress designer 
and a cosmopolitan French family. 
An Atlanta newspaper woman re- 
cently said, “More interesting people 
live there than in any other single 
block in town!” 

But during the period between the 
Block’s early glory and its revival 
in the late °’30’s,-it fell upon evil 
days. First, the row’s four end 
houses disappeared. Then the houses 
across the street were torn down to 
make way for a used-car lot. Sev- 
eral used-car dealers thought of 
buying the old row and demolishing 
it to gain use of the land, but they 
were discouraged when they found 
that the land was held in parcels of 
scarcely 20-foot frontage and the 
titles were extremely involved. The 
same situation defeated Asa Cand- 
ler, founder of the Coca-Cola for- 
tune and a man not to be put off 
lightly. At one time he wanted to 
purchase the row and convert the 
buildings into a medical center, but 
he had to abandon the project. So 
the Block went on down hill. 

One house stood absolutely empty, 
its windows broken. Sometimes ho- 
boes slept in its echoing rooms. 
From time to time, a poor family 
would move into one or another of 
the houses for a precarious month 
or two and then move out again. 

Then, suddenly, things began to 
look up. A clever young interior 
decorator, familiar with converted 
brownstone houses in New York 
City, created a smart shop in a Bal- 
timore Block house, his rent a mere 
song. He was Harvey Smith, now 
in New York directing a firm that 
distributes handscreened wallpapers. 


For a while, artist-designer Claud 
Herndon [see HOLLAND’s, March 
1950] lived and painted portraits in 
a studio-apartment in the Block. 

It was in 1932 that Smith estab- 
lished his beachhead on the Block. 
Some six months after he opened his 
shop, an elderly couple from Penn- 
sylvania dropped by to talk with 
him. They were thinking of buying 
one of the houses in the Block for a 
home. They were Mr. William Hunt- 
er and his wife, the late Mrs. Hunter, 
and they did buy a house in which 
the old gentleman lives to this day. 

The Hunters had real nerve. They 
bought a place with no front door 
which was regularly used as a short- 
cut from Baltimore Place to the 
alley at the back of the Block. A 
large commercial laundry _ stood 
across the alley, and its trucks used 
the backyards of the Block for park- 
ing. The trash-littered yards had 
lost their fences and all resemblance 
to the gardens they had once been. 
They were a sea of red clay— 
churned by trucks in wet weather, 
baked hard in summer. The story 
goes that the Hunters got their 
house for $1,000, but this defies veri- 
fication, since Mr. Hunter declines 
to be interviewed or have his home 
photographed. One cannot blame 
him, for from the time the Hunters 
moved in they and their home have 
been of interest to the curious. 

At any rate, the Hunters’ efforts 
made all the difference in the history 
of the Baltimore Block. When their 
home took on that neat, lived-in 
look, people began to take note. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hunter later told 
a friend that even after they had 
been there several years, a depart- 
ment store salesgirl, on having Mr. 














“I really should be home with my sick box elder.” 
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Hunter give his address as Balti-| 
more Block exclaimed, “Oh, you! 
can’t live there!” 

While the Hunters’ renovations | 
were in progress, an attractive| 
young woman drove some friends to | 
the station one night not long after | 
she had come to Atlanta as the bride | 
of advertising man Roy Booker. As 
she drove past the Baltimore Block, | 
she exclaimed, “That’s where I want 
to live. I want an old house.” 

The Block haunted her, but “weeks | 
passed before she could locate it| 
again. When she found it, her hus- 
band couldn’t believe she was serious 
in her suggestion that they buy and 
renovate one of the rundown houses. 
He dismissed it with, “Marge, you 
can’t live in these slums!” But as 
the familiar saying goes, never un- 
derestimate the power of a woman. 
Two years later the Bookers moved 
into Number 11 Baltimore Place. 
Now they own two houses in the 
old row. The one in which they live 
makes a perfect setting for Marge’s 
collection of French Victorian pieces; 
the other is divided into several ren- | 
tal flats. Here lives Jacquelin Gullat, 
whose theatrical career began when 
she was a child dancer with Jane 
Withers; dress designer Irvin Mac- 
Harg and his mother; Jimmie Reese, | 
stage manager and character actor | 
with the Atlanta Penthouse Theatre. | 
Another actor, Don Shelton, a mem- | 
ber of Atlanta’s zealous Civic Thea- | 
tre, lives down the Block. 

Some half dozen years after the 
Hunters took over, Mrs. Nancy Bar- 
rington DeWelles, who had brought 
her two daughters from France when 
World War II broke out, came to 
Atlanta. She observed the Hunter 
and Booker houses. In France, Mrs. 
DeWelles had proved herself adept 
at taking ancient but interesting 
houses and blowing the breath of 
life into them. “Often,” she points 
out, “a sturdy, rundown old house 
is situated in a very convenient part 
of town. Rehabilitate it properly 
and you can have an exceedingly 
valuable property. But,” she cau- 
tions with an emphatic nod of her 
sleek black head, “you have to spend | 
money to do it.” 

That is what chic Mrs. DeWelles | 
did when she bought three Baltimore | 
Block houses in 1939. The trans- 
formation that took place under her 
hands must be seen to be believed. 
As an example, one large room on 
the second floor of one of her houses 
was a wreck, plaster hanging, crude 
electric wiring dangling, window- 
panes out. Less than a year later 
this room was an elegant drawing 
room with crystal chandelier and 
pier glass mirrors. 


| 
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Fan-Plan....with the Future in Mind 


For cool comfort, get Emerson-Electric Fans 
with the famous 5-year Factory-to-User Guar- 
antee! Here is dependable relief from summer 
heat for years to come. 


See your nearest appliance or department store 
that handles Emerson-Electric . . . America’s 
largest-selling, most com- 

plete fan line. If you wish a 

free illustrated folder, write 

for No. 853. The Emerson 

Electric Manufacturing Co., 

St. Louis 21, Mo. 





EMERSON-ELECTRIC FANS 
ARE 


(Guarant0ed 





These Fans Will Give ; 
You Summer Comfort 


Check List of 
Summer Discomforts 


— 








A_ Window or Attic* Fan 

will flood your home with 
I night breezes . . . you 

Sleep. awake refreshed 


Unable to sleep—your whole 
house feels like an oven... 
you feel dead on your feet 
the next day. 


n 














A Low-Table Fan keeps 
conversation cool and com- 
fortable. Its silent opera- 
tion doesn’t interfere! 


You ask guests over for cards 
or conversation. Instead, you 
compare notes on how hot it 


is—guests leave early! 


2) 





An Oscillating Stand Fan 
sends cool air throughout 
the room. Food tastes bet- 
ter, you feel better! 


Your appetite goes down as 
the temperature in your din- 
ing room goes up. Who 
wants to eat when it's too 
hot to breathe? 


© 


_— 





A whisper-quiet Oscillator 
in the nursery lets baby 
sleep. Baby’s happy, and so 
are you 


It’s naptime for baby, but he’s 
hot and fretful all afternoon. 
And a crying baby doesn’t 
help you stand the heat! 











A Kitchen Ventilator* puts 
offensive kitchen heat and 
odors in their place . . . 
outside your home! 


A hot, stuffy kitchen makes 
cooking a chore. Kitchen 
odors seem worse than ever 
when temperature climbs. 














for 5 Seats! 


—— 


a 


*Attic Fans and Kitchen Ventilators 
are guaranteed for One Year. 


EMERSON <-> ELECTRIC 


FANS-> MOTORS ——~— —= 
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In summer, as in winter, IDEAL All- 
Wethr Windows bring you important 
advantages you'll be thankful for 
after year. Here are just a few: 

@ Double hung construction lets 
home ‘‘breathe’’ properly. Bottom 
raises to admit fresh, cool cir. Top sash 
lowers to expel stale, warm air. Attic 
ventilation works perfectly with IDEAL 
All-Wethr Windows. 

@ Double hung construction also permits 
easy installation of window coolers, air- 


year 


your 
sash 
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In her three houses, enterprising 
Mrs. DeWelles created fourteen 
apartments. One is the duplex apart- 
ment, consisting of a parlor floor 
and a garden level, where she and 
her daughter Mimi-live, when they 
are not at their villa in Cannes, 
France. 

Mrs. DeWelles’ treatment of the 
inadequate partial basements be- 
neath these houses is of special inter- 
est. She had each basement fully ex- 
cavated and, in all her houses, what 
was once the kitchen is now a gar- 
den-level sitting-dining room with 
a window and French doors leading 
out into the garden. To the front of 


conditioning units, outside blinds and 

awnings to best advantage. 

@ Precision manufactured of selected 
iD, Preservative Treated for endur- 

ance, completely weotherstripped for 

weather-tightness. 

@ Efficient, trouble free sash balances, 

provide smooth, sure operation for the 

life of the window. 


this room she has installed a gleam- 
ing little kitchen with lots of cabi- 
nets and a counter for breakfasting. 
Since the kitchen has no outside ex- 
posure, an exhaust fan is set in the 
wall above the stove both to take 
out cooking odors and to draw in 
fresh air from the sitting-dining 
room. 

De te Mrs. DeWelles says there is no 

“=| dampness in the basements because 

she had a foot of concrete poured 
D over their dirt floors. On top of the 
concrete she laid either old brick or 
unpolished marble. 

In the scraggly backyards behind 
the three houses that she bought, 
Mrs. DeWelles worked another mira- 
cle. With old brick she walled in 
her gardens, making little nooks 
here, setting fountains and bits of 
ceramic tile there. She brought ro- 
mantic pieces of ironwork from Sa- 
vannah and New Orleans. Fast- 
growing willow trees and ivy soon 
hid the scars of years. 

Mrs. DeWelles advises those inter- 
ested in rehabilitating old houses: 
first, be sure your old house is well 
constructed; second, don’t lift a fin- 
ger to alter it until you have decided 
exactly what you want to do; third, 
get technical counsel. In her own 
case, she had her plans for changing 
the Baltimore Block houses checked 
by an engineer—especially where 
they involved knocking out parti- 
tions, altering stairways and shift- 
ing weights and stresses. 

The Block attracts decorators like 
a lodestone. Charles Townsend, deco- 
rator at Brown’s, lives in a DeWelles 
house. Clarabelle Hiller has her 
apartment, shop and workroom down 
the Block, and popular Lila Ken- 
nedy, decorator at Randolph Wil- 
kerson’s, lives at Number 1. 

Lila’s apartment is on the third 
floor, where the maid’s rooms used 
to be in the grand days of the Balti- 
more Block. Here Lila has made a 
home as unpredictable as herself, 
and as friendly. A mural winding 
up her stairway caricatures the 
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MAIL COUPON T 
IDEAL COMPANY, Dept. H-651 
P. ©. Box 889, Waco, Texas 
Please-send FREE literature on the following: 
C) Kitchens (CD All-Wethr Windows 
C) Built-in Cabinets ( Ironing Boards 
[) Book Cases [) Sliding Door Units 
CL) Colonial Entrances () Fireplace Mantels 


WINDOW 


Name. 





“AVAILABLE AT LEADING 
BUILDING MATERIAL STORES: 


Address 








UNITS 


City State 
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Planning 
a Club 
Program? 


_ 

N O MATTER what the theme of your club program—litera- 
ture, current events, arts and crafts or what-have-you—we be- 
lieve Alberta Wilson Constant’s booklet, “Program Planning,” 
will give you new ideas and a fresh slant. Or, perhaps your 
problem is finding a theme for the year. This 16-page booklet 
includes many down-to-earth suggestions on that subject, too. 
Locating reference material and discovering ways to vary 
programs are often the most difficult part of a program chair- 
man’s job, and here “Program Planning” is particularly help- 
ful. For timely tips from an authority on program planning, 
order Mrs. Constant’s booklet today. 

Price: 15 cents 


/ 
1 ff DALLAS, TEXAS 


Address orders to: 


Reader Service Editor 
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Block and its denizens. Stylized 
bunches of grapes are painted on 
the panels of an ugly old door; toile 
draperies cover the cracked and 
abused wall of one room. Lila has 
hung pictures all over the place, not 
merely for the decorative effect, but 
because she likes them. 

Lila lives in the Newton’s house. 
Mr. Newton took it over as an in- 
vestment some years ago, but it was 
not until 1946 that Mrs. Newton and 
her daughter Julia decided to live 
in it. 

The only child in the Block lives 
on the Newton’s second floor. He 
is five-year-old George Beattie III, 
and his father, portrait artist George 
Beattie II, teaches painting at the 
High Museum of Art. His studio is 
the largest room in the apartment. 
Other rooms show the artist’s hand, 
especially the bedroom that has great 
purple clusters of wisteria floating 
across the wall. The walls of the 
young son’s bedroom are decorated 
with clowns. 

It was Virginia Beattie, the artist’s 
wife and a former radio writer, who 
rejected the idea often voiced around 
Atlanta that Baltimore Block is At- 
lanta’s Greenwich Village. “When 
people say that, they mean we are 
Bohemian. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Why, everybody in 
the Block sits down to dinner at 6 
o’clock! It’s just that we’re all strong 
individualists who respect our neigh- 
bor’s right to be the same!” 

The old row is controversial. Those 
who put a premium on sun, trees 
and privacy say they wouldn't live 
there on a bet. “So little light, and 
right on the street like that!” 

And in recent months the opening 
of a drive-in eating place across the 
street has led a few Block devotees 
to seek a quieter spot. The appear- 
ance of a heating company’s office 
in the Block brought the prediction 
that the Block was going commer- 
cial. But most of the residents enjoy 
their apartments so much they re- 
fuse to let an office or a shop or two 
disconcert them. 

To be sure, some may have chosen 
it because of the convenience of its 
location, and others may like it be- 
cause it provides a good setting for 
their work. A few undoubtedly 
have found it an out-and-out good 
investment. But most of them chose 
the Block largely because they 
couldn’t resist the romantic attrac- 
tion of an old house. And that attrac- 
tion grows stronger with the years. 
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makes childs play of 
every bare floor chore! 


POLISHES + BUFFS 

WAXES + SCRUBS + SANDS 
REFINISHES * DRY CLEANS... 
EVERY TYPE OF FLOOR! 


EXCLUSIVE SNAP-ON SIDE 
HANDLES for furniture, wall 
panels, autgmobiles, etc. 


General is Easier and Quieter 
to use than a Vacuum Cieaner! 


NEW BEAUTY FOR EVERY FLOOR! Wood, asphalt tile, rubber, linoleum, 
cork, terrazzo. In minutes, General works-in a glorious protective 
finish that /asts for months! 

EASIEST, SPEEDIEST OF ALL! That's General! Perfectly balanced, 
vibration-free— General makes new floors out of old . . . keeps new 
floors new with fingertip-ease! 

COUNTER-ROTATING TWIN-MESH BRUSHES! No unpolished center 
strip! No ‘walking’ sideways! Not a 10” but a full 12” swathe! 
BRUSHES OUTLAST OTHERS 3 to 1! General's bristles are longer, fully 
packed —and every inch of bristle is usable! No floor-marring parts 
are exposed as bristles wear! 

GENUINE LAMBS WOOL BUFFERS! Only General gives you complete, 
individual buffing units—no mere felt pads! 

SAVES STEPS, TOO! Extra-long 47” handle, plus 30-ft. electric cord! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! Built for years of service by the makers of the 
world’s most complete line of floor machines for homes, business, 
industry, institutions! Try the General yourself at better dealers 
coast-to-coast! 








bs GENERAL FLOORCRAFT, Inc., Dept..26, 421 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation, rush me your exciting, edu- 
cational 16-page booklet—** Floor Beauty the Easy Way’’! 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
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SOUTHERN 
HOMES 


HOLLAND’S House Plan Book 
with its 116 pages brings you a col- 
lection of 66 plans for distinctive 
homes—all designed by our Home- 
Building Editor, C. O. Chromaster, 
a Southern architect with a keen 
of the South’s 
building needs. You'll find plans 


awareness home- 
to fit every taste, every pocketbook 
and every size lot. If you plan to 
build in the South, you'll want to 
order your copy today. Price—50 
cents. 


Build vour home with 
HOLLAND’S 
complete PLANS 


Blueprints and complete specifica- 
tions are available from Holland's 
at $15 each for one-story plans and 
$25 each for two-story plans. There 
is no charge for reversing the 
plans. 


Send orders to 
Home-Building Department 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


| By Alberta Wilson Constant 
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Are You 
Your Family’s Keeper? 


Tiurre is at least one in every 
family. It could be you. It has been 
me. The member who keeps the 
attic, basement, and all available 
space in between cram full of things 
she “might need one of these days.” 

Keepitis is a disease. It can make 
you old before your time, what with 
dusting, lifting and pawing through 
stacks and piles and boxes. And with 
the price of housing what it is per 
square foot, it can cost you cash 
money. It can put you in the hos- 
pital with a broken leg, create fire 
hazards, aggravate your asthma, and 
it might even bring on a mild psy- 
chosis if you insist on keeping those 
old ribbon-bound love letters. 

Of course there are wonderful 
tales about the rare stamp on that 
letter Uncle Peleg sent from Samoa 
in eighteen-something-or-other. And 
you may be the one to find the lost 
copy of Poe’s “Tamerlane,” worth 
thousands. Or a set of matched 
Spode could turn up in that barrel 
of cracked plates and ‘handleless 
cups. But the chances at our house 
are so remote that we've decided to 
swap them for some breathing space. 

In other days, Keepitis often went 
under the name of thrift. But in 
those days houses were larger, 
clothes stayed in style longer, and 
bigger families could use hand-me- 
downs to greater advantage. Grand- 
mother’s house in Tennessee had a 
built-on room called “the packing 
room.” It was a glory hole of broad- 
cloth skirts, alpaca coats, curled os- 
trich plumes, and a curious con- 





traption that looked like a bashed-in 
bird cage and turned out to be 
Cousin Maytha’s bustle. It was a 
wonderful place to play dress-up, 
but even in my childhood the things 
that went into it rarely came out to 
be put to practical use again. Now, 
when most of us live in houses with 
five rooms instead of fifteen, a 
“packing room” attitude can be bad 
economics as well as bad house- 
keeping. 

How do we get into such a fix, 
anyway? I believe it creeps up on us 
by easy stages. Recently a friend 
of mine moved from a roomy old 
house with a rambling basement to 
a sparkling new home with a com- 
pact above-ground utility room. I 
offered condolences on the loss of 
storage space. “Heavens,” she said, 
“it’s a relief to be without it. For 
years that basement wasn’t anything 
but a place for deferred decisions.” 

Most of us hate to make up our 
minds. If we can just put a broken, 
out-of-date article where we don’t 
see it every day, we have solved 
the problem of whether to keep it or 
discard it. Maybe that’s why base- 
ments were born. But, alas, comes 
cleaning day, even for basements, 
and we are again faced with the 
problem of what to do with the out- 
moded coat, the lidless tureen, the 
old magazines, the broken waffle 
iron. By putting off the decision the 
first time, we’ve made it harder the 
second. 

And in the meantime, as they say 
in the comic strips, how about the 
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folks who might have made honest 
use of these articles? The coat was 
only cut out of style; it was still 
warm. The tureen had no lid but 
it could have taken flowers to the 
hospital or served as a bowl in a 
home that needed china. The old 
magazines ought to have been in 
that paper drive to buy a movie pro- 
jector for the school. The waffle iron 
could have provided a repair job for 
a handicapped man. 

A tour of the cubby holes in our 
house revealed so many horrible ex- 
amples of this sort of hoarding that 
I became thoroughly ashamed of my- 
self. I was keeping—and not using— 
things that should have gone to other 
folks years ago. I was keeping so 
many things that I “might use,” that 
I didn’t have adequate storage space 
for what I was using. I was keeping 

. well, if you have Keepitis you 
know what I mean. 

Reform wasn’t easy. I had to 
wrestle with my old ideas of thrift 
and break my back lifting things at 
the same time. I had to discard with 
one hand and organize with the 
other. But eventually I came out of 
what my family calls The Big Push 
with more space than I had dreamed 
was in our house, a happy realiza- 
tion that I had put a lot of unused 
articles back into circulation, and 
some ideas on combating Keepitis 
that might help other homemakers 
threatened with hardening of the 
just-can’t-parteries. 

My first impulse was to clean out 
everything at once. Result: chaos. 
A better way is to tackle chests, 
closets, trunks and boxes one at a 
time once a week. As you go 
through each storage unit, ask your- 
self two questions about each article. 
“When did I use this last?” “When 
will I—honestly —use it again?” 
Here’s the place to get tough with 
yourself. Set an arbitrary time limit 
and stick to it. 

Proceed with caution about dis- 
carding things that belong to other 
members of the family. It’s a lot 
easier to decide John doesn’t need 
that old box of fishing flies than to 
make up your mind to part with the 
Carter High School Annual, 1925. 
But don’t be high-handed; set John 
a good example by saying casually, 
“I’m sending a lot of my things to 
the Handicapped Children’s Center. 
If you could spare those fishing flies, 
I’m sure the boys there would enjoy 
them.” If John screams in agony, 
well, just throw out the annual. 
That picture of you wasn’t very flat- 
tering, anyway. 

Keeping is as important as dis- 
carding but it should be done prop- 
erly. As you work, try to keep like 
with like. Store woolen garments 
together, family photographs to- 
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gether, check stubs together, chil- 
dren’s costumes together. Label each 
box or drawer with the current con- 
tents. Nothing is more vexing than 
to open “Christmas Ornaments” and 
find quilt pieces. 

Knowing that what you discard is 
going to be used to good advantage 
somewhere else makes decisions 
easier. Many agencies can make 
good use of things you cannot afford 
to keep. The Goodwill Centers have 
repair shops staffed by handicapped 
workers who can put almost any- 
thing into usable shape. The Sal- 
vation Army does a similar work in 
rehabilitation with the things you 
send them. I always think of these 
agencies first when I decide to dis- 
pose of furniture or household ap- 
pliances. The Red Cross is often in 
need of bedding and I have found 
they are also glad to have canes, 
crutches, and sick-room supplies. 
Paper drives are a specialty of our 
local P.T.A. Clothing is welcome in 
nearly every welfare organization 
and in churches that send to missions 
or contribute to overseas relief. Rug 
hookers and quilt piecers are grate- 
ful for the scraps from home sewing. 
A little looking around at the possi- 
bilities will soon show that there’s a 
place for everything if you will put 
everything in its rightful place. 

And now for the rewards of The 
Big Push. They are many. One of 
the best is the increased safety of 
the household. (Ask your insurance 
agent about the dangers of Keep- 
itis!) Another is the pleasure of 
knowing definitely where things are 
instead of mumbling, “Oh, you might 
look in the what’s-its-name ... you 
know, over there in the corner .. . 
or maybe ...”’ And strangely enough 
I felt richer instead of poorer for 
all my discarding. That is because 
I know what I have and where I 
have it. And there is the space. The 
beautiful uncluttered space! It’s 
really worth a lot to be able to see 
the floor of my own closet, to dust- 
mop under my bed without first 
hauling out cartons, and to feel that 
I can invite callers to the attic if 
I want to! 

But the greatest reward is the 
sense of freedom that comes from 
the feeling that I now own my pos- 
sessions. They no longer own me! 
I’ve put ’em in their rightful place 
and I’m going to do my best to keep 
’em there! 


P. S. Now to answer the question 
that has been bothering that lady 
in the third seat on the right-hand 
aisle. “No, ma’am, I haven’t needed 
one single thing that I have discard- 
ed, and I'll be willing to bet Uncle 
Joshua’s hand-painted shaving mug 
that you won't either.” 
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Fas Range 


Whether you're making hotcakes on 
the handy griddle or doing the din- 
ner by automati¢ ¢lock-control, you 
enjoy the best incarefree cooking when 
you own this modérn O'Keefe 
& Merritt gas ‘range! 
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Cooking for two 
by the average recipe 
often involves higher mathematies. 


But there’s an easy way out-- 





two-time your baking 


with master mixes 


I--s no simple matter to make -your way through a recipe halving measurements like 3/4 or 
21/3 cups, so the bride who loves her husband but hates arithmetic is usually in a quandary 
when it comes to baking for two. But there’s an easy way out, as there is in most homemaking 
problems, and that’s to make your own master mixes for hot breads. That way you do all your 
measuring and sifting at once—and can forget the bothersome fractions. You save time, too, 
since you have to get out the material and do a clean-up job only once. 

Cream pies are just about as popular as hot breads in the South, and here, again, the bride 
has a major problem. Before two persons can do it justice, a standard-size pie becomes soggy— 
and few cookbooks have recipes for half-size pies. So we’ve worked out recipes for two that 
will give you fresh meringue pie each time with little effort and no waste. 

First, make up a standard recipe for a double-crust pie; this amount of pastry will make 
eight tart shells. Divide the pastry into eight pieces and wrap in wax paper in packages of two 
to have on hand as needed. (Stored in the refrigerator, the pastry will keep for days.) When 
ready to use, remove the pastry from the refrigerator to warm at room temperature for a while 
so that it will be easier to handle. If you do not have tart shell pans, make the shells by cut- 
ting the pastry into rounds. Fit the rounds on the bottoms of muffin tins or over custard 
cups. Bake at 425° F. for 10-12 minutes, or until lightly browned. Cool the shells before at- 
tempting to remove them from the pan, or they will break. Then fill them with one of our 
cream pie fillings for two. 

Our hot bread and meringue pie recipes were worked out with the bride in mind, but they 
will be welcome, too, to the woman whose family has diminished to two, and to the career girl 
who lives in an efficiency apartment but longs for real home cooking. 
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By Christine Millar, Food Editor 


Muffin Mix 


4 cups flour 
2 tbsp. baking powder 
V4 cup sugar 


1% tsp. salt 
24 cup shortening 


Measure dry ingredients and sift together three times. 
Cut in shortening with a pastry blender or two knives 
until mixture is of a fine, mealy consistency. Lift mix- 
ture lightly into glass jars; do not pack. Close tightly; 
store on pantry shelf. This amount makes five batches 
of muffins for two persons. Here is the way you use it: 


One cup of the muffin mix makes four large or five 
medium muffins. Heat the oven to 400° F. before you 
start. Grease muffin cups, filling any empty cups with 
water so that they will not burn. When you stir the egg 
and milk into the muffin mix, be careful to stir as little 
as possible—just enough to wet the dry ingredients. The 
batte should be very lumpy. 


Plain Muffins 


1 cup muffin mix Vz cup milk 1 egg, beaten 


To measure mix, pile it lightly into cup; do not pack. 
Place mix in a small mixing bowl. Beat egg, stir in milk; 
add to mix and stir only enough to wet dry ingredients. 
Fill muffin cups 2/3 full. Bake at 400° F. about 25 
minutes. Serve at once. If muffins must stand for a few 
minutes before serving, lift them from the pans so they 
will not become soggy. 


Spicy Muffins 


Follow directions for Plain Muffins. Mix 1 tablespoon 
sugar with % teaspoon cinnamon; sprinkle cinnamon- 
sugar mixture over each muffin before baking. 


Bran Muffins 


Vz cup whole bran 
Vz cup milk 

V4 tsp. soda 

1 tbsp. salad oil 


1 egg, beaten 
2 tbsp. molasses 
3%4 cup muffin mix 


Measure bran into bowl; pour milk over it and let 
stand 5 minutes. Add soda, oil, beaten egg and molasses. 
Stir this lightly into muffin mix, leaving mixture very 
lumpy. Fill muffin cups 2/3 full and bake 25 minutes 
at 400° F. 


Blueberry Muffins 


Follow directions for Plain Muffins. Mix 1/3 cup 
blueberries with milk-egg mixture. If fresh blueberries 
are used, add 1 scant tablespoon sugar. If canned or 
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frozen berries are used, no additional sugar is necessary, 
but be sure to drain the berries well. 


Fresh Apple Muffins 


Follow directions for Plain Muffins. Mix 1/3 cup 
finely chopped apple and % teaspoon cinnamon with the 
milk-egg mixture. 


Dried Fruit Muffins 


Follow directions for Plain Muffins. Mix 3 tablespoons 
chopped cooked prunes (well drained), chopped dates 
or raisins with muffin mix before adding liquid. 


Surprise Muffins 


Follow directions for Plain Muffins. Put a generous 
teaspoonful of preserves or marmalade in the center of 
each muffin before baking. 


In addition to these eight delicious muffin variations, 
you can make waffles and pancakes from this mix. 


Waffles for Two 


1 cup muffin mix 34 cup milk 1 egg, separated 


Beat egg yolk and stir it into the milk. Add milk- 
egg mixture to muffin mix, stirring until fairly smooth. 
Beat egg white until stiff; fold it into the batter. Bake 
in hot waffle iron. Makes two large waffles. 


Two Stacks Pancakes 


1 cup muffin mix 34 cup milk 1 egg, beaten 


Add beaten egg to milk; stir this into muffin mix, stir- 
ring until blended, but not smooth. Bake on hot griddle. 
Makes 6 or 7 pancakes. 


Southern Cornmeal Mix 


4 cups cornmeal 
4 tsp. baking powder 


4 tsp. salt 

V2 cup shortening 
Sift cornmeal, baking powder and salt together three 

times. Cut in shortening with two knives or a pastry 

blender until mixture is of a coarse, mealy consistency. 

Pile lightly into glass jars. Cover tightly and store on 

shelf to be used as needed. 


Muffins or Cornsticks 


24 cup cornmeal mix Vz cup milk 1 egg, beaten 


Set oven at 425° F. Grease 4 or 5 muffin cups or 6 
medium-size cornstick pans. Add beaten egg to milk; 
(Continued on next page) 
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. NEW, EASY 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


-” 


Chosen from 63,000 recipes to be 
the CALUMET Cake-of-the-Month 


Pink and Pretty ...a one-egg cake 
even a bride can bake to perfection 
with caLumET! Economical, too 
--- finer flavor, tender lightness... 
thanks to CALUMET’s Double- 
Dependable Double-Action. 


RECIPE FOR A 


STRAWBERRY FLUFF CAKE 


““Jyne Bride“! Strawberry Fluff Cake 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons CALUMET 
Baking Powder 
teaspoon salt 
cup shortening 
cup sugar 
egg, unbeaten 
cup minus 2 tablespoons milk 
teaspoon vanilla 


Note: Make this cake the best you’ve 
ever baked by following the recipe 
word for word. Use only the baking 
powder called for ...substitutions are 
always unwise. And more published 
recipes specify CALUMET than any 
other brand of baking powder. For 
CALUMET is not only Double-Acting 
but Double-Dependable, too . . . first 
in the mixing bowl, then again in the 
oven . . . just the RIGHT amount of 
leavening. This CALUMET-perfection 
costs you only a fraction of a cent 
more for light, luscious cake . . . and 
it guards you against baking powder 
failure with the expensive loss of other 
ingredients! That’s why smart home- 
makers insist upon CALUMET for real 
homemade goodness in cakes, biscuits, 
muffins, waffles, pancakes, coffee cake. 
Remember, CALUMET is America’s 
Quality Baking Powder... 


TWICE AS MANY WOMEN USE CALUMET 
AS ANY OTHER BAKING POWDER 


Method. Sift flour once, measure, add 
baking powder and salt, and sift to- 
gether three times. Cream shortening, 
add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add egg 
and beat: very thoroughly. Add flour, 
alternately with milk, a small amount 
at a time, beating after each addition 
until smooth. Add vanilla; blend. 


Baking. Turn batter into two round 
8-inch layer pans, 144 inches deep, 
which have been lined on bottoms 
with paper, then greased. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes, 
or until done. Cool. 


Frosting. Spread Strawberry Fluff 
Frosting between layers and on top 
and sides of cake. Garnish frosted cake 
with whole strawberries. 


Strawberry Fluff Frosting. Combine 
1 unbeaten egg white, }2 cup sugar, 
dash of salt, and 14 cup sliced straw- 
berries in top of small double boiler. 
Beat 1 minute, or until thoroughly 
mixed. Cook over rapidly boiling 
water, beating constantly with rotary 
egg beater (or at high speed of elec- 
tric beater) 4 minutes, or until frost- 
ing will stand in stiff peaks. Remove 
from boiling water and continue beat- 
ing until frosting is cool. Fold in 
additional 14 cup sliced strawberries. 


in Baking Your Best Bet is— 


CALUM. 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


BAKING 
POWDER 


‘king powott 
A Product of General Foods 4 
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stir in cornmeal mix. Fill pans 2/3 
full. Bake at 425° F. for 25 minutes 
Less time is required for cornsticks. 


Southern Spoon Bread 


24 cup cornmeal 


; 2 eggs, separated 
mix 


34 cup warm milk 

Add beaten egg yolks to milk, 
mixing well. Mix milk-egg mixture 
with cornmeal mix. Fold in stiffly 
beaten whites. Turn into greased 1- 
quart casserole. Bake at 375° F. 
about 30 minutes. Serve hot. 





Cream Fillings for Two Individual 
Meringue Pies 


Vanilla Cream Filling 


1\% tbsp. flour 
| 4 cup sugar 
| 34 cup milk 
1 egg, separated 


4 tsp. vanilla 
1 tsp. butter or mar- 
garine 
Few grains salt 
Mix flour well with sugar; stir in 
milk slowly, stirring until smooth. 
Cook in a small double boiler over 
hot water until thick and smooth, 
about 15 minutes. Beat egg yolk 
well; add hot mixture gradually, 
stirring constantly. Return to double 
boiler and cook 2 minutes while stir- 
ring. Add vanilla, butter and salt. 
Cool. Fill individual pastry shells. 
Top with meringue. 





Meringue for Two 


1 egg white 


2 tbsp. sugar 
Few grains salt 4 


In small bowl beat egg white with 
salt until white holds its shape but 
is not dry. Add sugar gradually, 
beating until meringue stands in 
stable peaks. Cover pies with me- 
ringue, sealing the edges well to the 
crust so that the pies will not “weep.” 
Bake at 375° F. until brown, about 
10 minutes. 


Coconut Cream Pie 


Use Vanilla Cream Filling. Fold 
% cup shredded coconut into filling. 
Sprinkle additional coconut on me- 
ringue before baking. 


Banana Cream Pie 


Use Vanilla Cream Filling. Ar- 
range a layer of sliced bananas in 
bottom of pastry shells before pour- 
ing in filling. 


Chocolate Cream Pie 


Use Vanilla Cream Filling recipe. 
Increase Sugar to 1/3 cup. Heat milk 
in top of double boiler with 1 square 
chocolate cut in pieces. When choco- 
late is melted and blended with 
milk, proceed as for Vanilla Cream 





Filling. 
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From the hostess’ point of view, the ideal party is one 
for which the refreshments can be beautifully keyed to the 
occasion without a lot of fuss and bother. Here is a luscious 
dessert which spells sweet success when you are entertain- 
ing a bride-to-be, yet it is simplicity itself to prepare and 
is quite inexpensive into the bargain. Make it the center of 
interest of a buffet table, and let a ceramic bride and groom 
stand guard as each guest serves her plate. 

The only ingredients required are a package or two of 
white cake mix, some fresh or frozen fruit, and whipped 
cream. Prepare the cake mix for baking according to the 
directions on the package. Bake it in a ring form, the size 
depending upon the number of guests. Remove the cake 
from the pan and allow it to cool at room temperature. 
When ready to serve, put it on your prettiest plate and fill 
the center of the ring with fresh or frozen strawberries, or 
with any other chilled fruit which will complement your 
color scheme. Using a pastry bag and tube, decorate the 
ring with large rosettes of sweetened whipped cream. Your 
guests will say it’s love at first bite! 
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» THE SKINNER CHEF Saye, 


B® summer supper 
8S SKINNER SALAD 
SKINNER’S MACARONI 

RELISH SALAD 


THE INGREDIENTS YOU NEED 


1 7-02. or 2 14-02. pkg. SKINNER’S Elbow or 
Shell Macaroni 
Yq cup mayonnaise Va cup diced celery 
Ya tsp. celery salt 1 cup si carrots 
1 tsp. salt V4 cup chopped green 
2 thsp. French dressing pepper 
Ve tsp. prepared mustard 1 tbsp. minced onion 











PREPARE THIS EASY WAY 
To 2 qts. boiling water, add 1 tbsp. 
salt, add macaroni gradually. Cook 
uncovered at rapid boil 10 minutes 
or until macaroni is tender when 
cut with fork against kettle. Drain, 
do not rinse. Combine mayonnaise, 
celery salt, salt, French dressing 
and mustard. Mix well. Add celery, 
carrots, green pepper and onion. 
Fold in macaroni. Chill thoroughly. 
Serve on lettuce leaves. Serves 4. 4 
SERVE WITH 


Cold Meat Melon Wedges 
Hot Rolls Coffee 








5iMACARONI 
Belongs On Your Table 
Twice A Week 





CORN 
MUFFIN 





low fee. Write for FREE booklet. 
OL OF TAILORING |\> 
109, Chicago 3, tilinois 





IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING! Pianists (Adult) Quickly 
improve Technic, Sightreading, Aceuracy, Memorizing 
thru remarkable Mental-Muscular Co-ordination Also 
Classical; Modern Popular Piano Courses feature new 
methods, rapid progress. Harmony, Composition, Ar- 
ranging. Songwriting studies. Free Booklet 
BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. S5F, Covina, Calif. 
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Is 


FRESHEST 


Say 


A out of 5 


Cleveland and 
Syracuse housewives 





DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS. ELMHURST. MY. 


“In-the-store” taste tests prove Durkee’s 


has most natural coconut flavor! 


@ We thought we had the best coconut in the world! After 
housewives taste-tested this new “secret process” Stayfresh, we 
KNEW we had the best. You will too... just by tasting it! 
HERE’S THE SECRET: Durkee’s mew Stayfresh Coconut is closest 
to the flavor and freshness of tree-ripened, freshly-opened coco- 
nut. It is the ONLY packaged coconut that does NOT have a 
“packaged” taste! 

In Cleveland and Syracuse, we asked women to compare Durkee’s 
with a sample of a leading competitive brand .. . to judge by 
taste alone! Their unbiased taste selected Durkee’s ... 4 to 1! 
Pick up a package of Durkee’s at your food store today... 
try it on your next pie, pudding or cake. That’s one taste-test 
that will get the okay from every member of your family! 


r wou ate TED TO 
| acs Tus Jasté jest 
wane CoeeweT cunns uns THe 


Matured Tropa F 


This picture is typical of the many 
taste-tests made in the Foodtown Glidden? 
Super Markets, Cleveland, and the “eam 
P & C Super Markets, Syracuse. 


WHEN DURKEE’S MAKES THE COCONUT—THE COCONUT MAKES THE CAKE! 
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FOOD IDEAS 
from the EXPERTS 


Blueberry Biscuit Squares 
2 cups sifted flour V4 cup crushed 
2\/ tsp. Calumet pineapple, well 
Baking Powder* drained 
1 tsp. salt 34 cup fresh blue- 
5 tbsp. shortening berries 
34 cup milk V4 cup sugar 
1 tbsp. softened V4 tsp. lemon 
butter extract 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt and sift again. Cut 
in shortening. Add milk and stir 
until a soft dough is formed. Turn 
out on lightly floured board and 
knead 30 seconds. Roll out into a 
12-inch square. Brush half with 
softened butter. Combine pineapple, 
blueberries, sugar and flavoring. 
Spread two thirds of filling over 
buttered half of dough. Fold over, 
brush with rest of butter and spread 
with rest of filling. Fold again to 
form a smaller square and roll to 
%4-inch thickness. Cut in 12 squares 
and sprinkle with sugar. Bake on 
an ungreased baking sheet in a hot 
oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 
Serve hot. 

*Recipe courtesy Calumet Baking Powder. 


Piquant French Dressing 


1 tsp. salt Va clove garlic, sliced 
V4 tsp. pepper thin 

V2 tsp. paprika Vo cup vinegar 

V4 tsp. sugar 1 cup Kraft salad oil* 


Put the salt, pepper, paprika, sugar 
and garlic in a jar with a tight cover. 
Add the vinegar and oil and shake 
well. After 3 hours remove the garlic. 
*Recipe courtesy Kraft. 


Cheese-Crust Apple Pie 


2 cups Jewel pastry 1 tsp. cinnamon 
mix* V2 to 34 cup sugar 

3 to 5 tbsp. cold 3 tbsp. margarine 
water 4 cup grated 

4 to 6 cups sliced American 
apples cheese 


Sprinkle the water gradually over 
the pastry mix, blending with a 
fork to form a stiff dough. Turn onto 
a piece of wax paper, draw up 
corners to cover mixture, and form 
into a ball. Let stand 5 minutes. 
Turn onto lightly floured pastry 
cloth and cut in half. Roll one piece 
to %-inch thickness for lower crust 
and line an 8-inch pie pan. Add 
apples. Sprinkle with cinnamon and 
sugar. Dot with 2 tablespoons mar- 
garine. Roll out remaining dough, 
sprinkle with cheese and dot with 
remaining margarine. Fold dough 
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in half and press edges to seal in 
cheese. Roll out to %-inch thick- 
ness for top crust. Lay over apples 
and seal edges. Bake in a hot oven 
(450° F.) for 10 minutes. Reduce 
heat to 350° F. and continue baking 
for about 45 minutes, or until apples | 
are done. 
PASTRY MIX 

1 Ib. Jewel short- 7 cups sifted flour 

ening* 1 tbsp. salt 
Sift flour with salt. Cut in shorten- 
ing, using a pastry blender, until 
the mixture is the consistency of | 
coarse corn meal. Store in a cov-| 
ered container in the refrigerator, or 
other cool place. 
*Recipe courtesy Jewel Shortening. 





Baked Italian Spaghetti SHORTENING POWER 
Berves OF THAT’S TRULY SUPER! FLAVOR AND 


5 Ib. Skinner’s 2 qt. celery 
long spaghetti* 2 qt. carrots, TEXTURE OF 
1 cup olive oil grated 
8 Ib. cooked stew 2 tbsp. salt COSTLIEST 
beef 1 tsp. pepper SHORTENINGS! 
2 cloves garlic, 2 qt. tomatoes 
minced 2 qt. Italian style 
4 cups canned tomato paste 
mushrooms with 4 cups Parmesan 
juice cheese, grated 





Boil spaghetti in salted water 17 
minutes. Drain; wash with hot 


water. Heat the olive oil; cook the REAL ECONOMY 
ground beef in it 8 to 10 minutes, IN ALL COOKING. 


stirring often. Using half of each 
of the ingredients, arrange in a BAKING, FRYING! 
greased baking pan or individual 
casseroles in this order: spaghetti, 
meat, mushrooms, celery, carrots. 
Add the seasoning to the tomato 
paste. Pour half over casserole. 
Sprinkle half the cheese over top. 
Repeat layers. Finish with tomato 
mixture and, finally, grated cheese. 
Heat in a slow oven (300° F.) for 
35 minutes. 

*Recipe courtesy Skinner’s. 











Digestible and nutritious, too! turning out 

In Jewel, you get a smooth, flaky pastries 

creamy textured, even shortening’... light, tender 

... With every spoonful exactly cakes...perfect 

right! You get the fine quality fried foods. Yet you pay several 
shortening you want for always cents a pound /ess. Try Jewel! 


Jewel - your €9 best shortening buy ! 


“Oleofingers!” 
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Sot te Bt 50 FEET 


Sinbeam 


Rain King 


AMERICAS FINEST 
AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 


For narrow 


PARKWAYS... 


Tape Tip ..... . If you will wrap adhesive tape over the top and about 
two inches down the sides of colored mop or broom 
handles they will not streak the walls or mark furni- 
ture if they fall or are accidentally knocked over. 
It’s a good idea to give the handles of the children’s 


Here’s convenience you've always wanted toys the same treatment.—Mrs. J. M. C. 


in a sprinkler—desired d . 
pn me at — pr aa fi Match Trick. . . This decorating trick has saved me many a “match- 


Speed of the revolving arms breaks up | ing” headache: when my house is being redecorated, 
the spray—provides a natural rain-like I dip a white blotter in the paint and lay it aside to 
pe type we 4 ee er we dry thoroughly. It is then exactly the same color 
coiiniaenne Satesiianaas decaienes hada as the walls, and I can slip it in my purse when I 
King sprinklers at your dealer’s. shop for matching fabrics.—Mrs. J. R. R. 

The Stick 
Instantly set to sprinkle that Refreshes . . . My stick cologne is twice as refreshing to use in hot, 
any area you want sticky weather since I’ve been keeping it in the re- 
frigerator.—Mrs. B. F. 





Broiled Potatoes This is my favorite way of using leftover mashed 
potatoes and my family loves it: spread the potatoes 
out in a thin layer on a buttered cookie sheet. Dot 
with butter and slide under the broiler until golden 
brown. Cut in squares and remove with a pancake 
turner. Serve piping hot.—Mrs. G. P. 





Tie-Up ..... When your curtain stretcher is in use, tie it to the 
clothesline, on both ends and in the middle, with 
string. This keeps it from falling over and soiling 
your curtains if a stray breeze should come along. 
—Mrs. C. E. P. 


Papered Plates I wrap my seldom-used dishes in wax paper to keep 
them free of dust and ready for use on short notice. 
I wrap several pieces together, with a bit of wax 


paper between them. This takes very little time and 
|-purpose saves me much unnecessary last-mi hing when 

if I have occasion to use the dishes.—Mrs. J. D. Ss. 
En -0-Pest ” Meaty Matter . Making a meat loaf is a job that I always disliked 
Diemstebie Rad-cted heartily because I hated to put my hands into the 
protects flowers and cold, sticky ingredients. Then one day I tried using 





vegetables against their 
3 major enemies—suck- 
ing and chewing insects, 
and fungus diseases. 
Ready mixed—ready 
to use in handy refill- 
able dust gun con- 
tainer. Get it now! 








2 more great gardening aids! 


VIGORO ... complete, 
balanced plant food 


End-o-Weed ... «ills 


100 different kinds of weeds 


my pastry blender for this task and was delighted 
with the perfect job of blending that it did. No more 
cold, sticky fingers for me!—Mrs. M. E. W. 

Handkerchief 

Trimming . . . When you make a pastel colored dress for your 
small daughter, give it a fresh touch by using the 
embroidered corners of white linen handkerchiefs 
for collar and cuffs. You can use them in points or 
straight, with a dainty, unusual effect.—Mrs. A. M 











Contributions to this department are invited from all HOLLAND'S readers. For 
each original hint printed, a one-year subscription to HOLLAND'S will be given. 
A card will be sent to notify you in case of acceptance, but no manuscript will 
be acknowledged or returned. Address: This for That Department, HOLLAND'S, 
Dallas 2, Texas. 
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Fred Heward 


Three New Roses Take 


All-Ameriea Honors 


Helen Traubel 





By Ben Arthur Davis 


\ = two years of the most rigid testing in 
eighteen test gardens throughout the country, where 
they demonstrated their superiority over all other plants 
entered in the trials, three brilliant new roses have won 
All-America Selections Awards for 1952. 

During the two-year testing period, each plant was 
carefully checked by impartial judges on almost a score 
of qualities which a rose must possess to qualify for 
A.A.R.S. honors. Such characteristics as disease resis- 
tance, fragrance, hardiness, flowering habits and general 
dependability are closely watched in every test garden. 

Hybridizing of roses has reached a high scientific level, 
and a lot of work and record-keeping is involved in 
the production of an acceptable new seedling. For each 
new rose variety entered in the tests, some 5,000 or more 
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seedlings have been handled over a period of five to 
six years of careful development. 


Fred Howard. 2 rich yellow hybrid tea, is one of 
the last creations of the famous rosarian whose name 
it bears. The plant is vigorous, strong and hardy, and 
under the tests it flourished in every section of the 
country. The foliage is dark and glossy, the branches 
full and strong. 

Its long, rich yellow buds are delicately penciled at the 
tips with soft pink, which gives a pleasing variation of 
color tone. The flower is perfectly formed, fully double 
with a high center. The blooms are borne on long, strong 
stems, making this rose ideal for cutting and all kinds 

(Continued on next page) 
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SPECIAL 
ROSE 
OFFER 


1952 ALL-AMERICA WINNERS 


FRED HOWARD—the most beautiful, rich yellow 
hybrid tea you could imagine! Long yellow buds 
with just a hint of pink to make a lovely color tone. 
A vigorous, hardy plant that flourishes in every sec- 
tion of the country. A MUST for every flower lover. 
$2.50 each. 


HELEN TRAUBEL—Just think of this—here is a mag- 
nificent rose that varies in color with the weather! 
Sometimes a sparkling, lively pink and when next 
you see it, the colors are a brilliant apricot, blending 
into a rich orange. For sheer beauty and brilliance 
you will find it unsurpassed. $2.75 each. 


VOGUE—an international medal winner! This lovely 
plant will give you a glowing rose color flushed with 
salmon. Dark, oval buds that open slowly into gor- 
geous, high-centered flowers. Fragrant, vigorous, 
beautiful—that’s Vogue. Order TODAY and complete 
the charm of your yard. $2.25 each. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 1952 All-America Winners 


One each of the three All-America Award winners 
we have described—all fleld-grown 
in Southern earth for Southern gar- s 25 
dens—rugged, 2-year plants—one of 
each, shipped prepaid (order as 
many of these groups as desired— 
but order NOW)! Regular price $7.50 











GET YOUR 
FREE COPY 





roses. 





of the all new TY-TEX CATALOG, soon off the press—24 beautiful, full- 
color pages to help you select the world’s newest and finest patented 
Just check the coupon below or write to TY-TEX. 








| enclose $ 


HELEN TRAUBEL 
$2.75 each 


Name 


Address 


TY-TEX ROSE NURSERIES, Box 532, Tyler, Texas 


Please ship me prepaid the following 1952 All-America winners checked 
below at the proper planting time this fall. 


Special Offer Free Catalog 
$6.25 


VOGUE 


FRED HOWARD 
$2. $2.25 each 


each 


(Please Print) 


TY-TEX ROSE NURSERIES 


SOUTH’S LARGEST GROWERS OF PATENTED ROSES 


BOX 532, TYLER, TEXAS 








ZOYSIA (Matrelila) | 
LAWN GRASS 


Now is the time te make that new lawn you have been | 


wanting. 
matreila is supreme among lawn grasses. 
but a grass of character and distinction. 


Why not have sy finest of them 


all? Zoysia | 
Not a mixture, 


Most beautiful and permanent carpet, fine texture, free 


of weeds, grows in shade, loves the sun. 
to Southern States and East and West Coa: 
inest, yet cheapest in long run. 
mowings, ne winter rye needed. 
when you are ready, winter or summer. 
Makes 
sets 30-50 yards of lawn. 
about 15-20 pounds per yard. 
Avoid buying trade names. 


M. L. BECK, Mgr. 
Drawer 752° 


Grows Better Plants Faster 


In SOIL, SAND or WATER HYPONeX 


ome dissolve and water 

your houseplants, garden 
fea vegetables, shrubs or 
lawn. Produces stronger plants 
more and larger flowers and 
fruit. Excellent for starting 
seedlings, cuttings, transplants. 
Clean, odorless. Won't burn 
foliage or roots if used as 
directed. Contains all nutri- 
tional elements complete and 
balanced—plus vitamin Bi— 
instantly available. Results sure. 


if your dealer can't supply you send $1 for 
can postpaid. Makes 100 gallons 
inc., Copley, Ohio 


{ Ib, 
HYDROPONIC Chemical Co., 
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sts. 
Little 
Zoysia is hardy. 


no seed. Sold by square yard of turf. 
naa any distance. 


Get the original. 
Price $3.50 per sq. yd. F. O. B. Auburn, Ala 


BECK’S ZOYSIA CO. 


ns _ Alabamo | 


HYPONCX 


Preardoed by ™ 
— or 


Ideally suited 


upkeep, few 
Set it 





One yerd | 
Weight 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 
ure 


OR PROFIT & PLEASU 


Fabulous Money~Real Fun'Grow genuine live 


dwarf ‘ Ming) trees. A new business and 


Astounding details Free OWARF TREES, Gage 20 
% © Gon 355 Briggs Station tos Angeles 46, Com 





For complete removal of superfluous 
hair use ZiP — 


or send $1.10 to Jordeau Inc., South Orange, N. 


afe 
face, arms, legs. Good ivaee: 


4 





MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 


community . . 


Course endorsed by physicians. 5 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NU 
Dept. 406, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, I. 
Please 
Name 
City 





State Age 


send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


EA Wwe 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
. doctors rely on them 
. patients appreciate their cheer- 
ful, expert care. You can learn prac- 
tical nursing at home in spare —_ 
3 2nd 
yr. Earn while learning. High School 

rot required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 

RSING 
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of arrangements. The tests indicate 
that the blooming season lasts from 
early spring until fall. 


Helen Traubel was named for 
the Metropolitan opera soprano who 
is known the world over for her mag- 
nificent performance of Wagnerian 
roles. The sparkling color of this 
excellent rose varies with the weath- 
er; sometimes it is a light, lively pink, 
but more often it is a luminous apri- 
cot, blending into a rich orange. 

In my own planting, where this 
rose has been grown on test, the 
color was a combination of apricot- 
pink-orange. For sheer brilliance, it 
outshone anything around. 

The buds of Helen Traubel are un- 
usually large, long and tapered. It is 
in the half-open flowers, however, 
that this new rose reveals its com- 
plete charm of color and form. The 
fully open blooms are extraordinary 
in size and the fragrance is engaging. 
The flowers are produced singly on 
strong, long stems. 

This rose is a vigorous grower, and 
the plants are unusually large and 
strong. It is prolific in the produc- 
tion of flowers all through the season. 
The petalage and texture of the 
blooms are rarely affected by ex- 
tremes in the weather, but cool 
nights bring out a greater brilliance 
and deeper tones. 


Vogue is a lovely and welcome ad- 
dition to the group of floribundas. 
The blossoms are a glowing rose 
color flushed with salmon. The indi- 
vidual flowers are of perfect hybrid 
tea form, and when open are from 3 
to 3% inches across. The buds are 
very dark, oval in shape, and open 
slowly into high-centered flowers. 

Vogue has a subtle, spice-like fra- 
grance that will make it a popular 
favorite. The plant grows from 2 to 
3 feet high when well established 
and seems resistant to the common 
rose diseases. The foliage is a rich, 
dark green. 

The striking color of Vogue will 
show to good advantage when placed 
in the shrub borders and in the foun- 
dation plantings. For bedding, of 
course, the floribundas are outstand- 
ing—no other form of rose can ap- 
proach them. 

A prolific producer of flowers, 
Vogue provides a constant supply of 
flowers from early spring until frost, 
if given the usual attention. This 
rose has won several prizes overseas, 
including the Gold Medal at Geneva 
and the Bagatell Gold Medal at Paris. 

All three of these new roses will 
be available for planting next fall, 
but it is a good idea to place your 
order early if you want to be sure 
to get the plants. 
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, SUGGE 


FOR THE SOUTHEAST 


A New vegetable garden program is 
under way, and there are many 
things that can be planted right 
now. Set plants of tomatoes, peppers, 
eggplant and sweet potatoes. Plant 
beans (both bush and pole), collards, 
corn, cucumbers, mustard, tender- 
greens, okra, pumpkins, squash, tur- 
nips, crowder and field peas. 


IF you are transplanting seedlings, 
perennials, or any small shrubs this 
month, try some of the hormones. 
They do much to check the shock 
of transplanting. 


WuneE is a good month for planting 
dahlias for fall bloom. Many of the 
prize winners at the shows are 
planted in June. 


Prune the rambler roses (the ones 
that flower in clusters and send up 
new canes from the earth each year) 
when they finish blooming. Cut the 
old canes back to the ground and 
leave the strong new ones to pro- 
duce next spring’s flowers. 


Ir you find dying branches among 
your azaleas, check for split bark. 
The freezes last winter caused ex- 
tensive damage of this kind. Cut 
dying branches down to sound wood. 


Sereps of both St. Augustine and 
zoysia grasses are due to be available 
this summer. Try your seed stores. 
If you have not fed the lawn recent- 
ly, now is a good time to do it. First 
mow, then feed. The usual feeding 
is about 25 pounds of fertilizer to 
each 1,000 square feet of area, but 
several feedings of 10 pounds to 


IONS 


each 1,000 square féet will do just 
as well, if not better, than one heavy 
feeding. Even a little plant food on 
the lawn is far better than none at 
all, so if you feel you can’t afford 
a heavy feeding, give a light one. 


FOR THE UPPER SOUTH 


In June the garden year is well un- 
der way and maintenance becomes 
a major problem. While there is still 
some seeding to be done, weeding 
and feeding are the big jobs. Shal- 
low but frequent cultivation is the 
rule in both vegetable and flower 
plots—just enough to loosen the soil 
and kill the weeds while they are 
still small. To save labor, use a 
mulch—straw, leaves, ground corn 
cobs, peat moss or the like—wher- 
ever practicable—certainly on rose 
beds and around dahlias, lilies and 
peonies (don’t mulch irises, which 
need sun and air at their roots). 


L&E lilies, daffodils may remain in 
one spot, undisturbed, as long as 
they bloom well. But keep an eye 
on the foliage of any clumps you 
plan to lift and reset this year. Let 
it mature and yellow, but dig while 
the withered leaves still mark the 
location of the bulbs. Spread the 
bulbs in a shady, airy place to dry; 
then separate and replant them at 
once or store them in a cool, well- 
ventilated shed or cellar until early 
fall. Bone meal is a good, safe fer- 
tilizer to use with daffodils. 


Svcs and snails do a lot of damage 
in both flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, hiding in cool, dark places 
under stones, old boards and other 

(Continued on next page) 
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DAYLILIES 


7s 


10 NEW COLORS— 
59 CENTS EACH 


If Bought in Multiples of 10 Plants, One Each 
10 Colors, 3 Complete Groups of 10—$16.00 


Old Rose, Wine, Chinese Red, Deep Raspberry, 
Canary Gold, Chrome, Rose-Pink, Salmon, 
BiColor, Pale Lemon 


For just $5.90 we will send you postpaid. one 


‘0 : 
distinct colors 


increase in beauty without transplanting 
for many years. Ask any garden club offi- 
cial about the modern Russell Hybrids. Or- 
der directly from this ad and save more 
th 50%, as no variety here is offered less 
than $1.00 each, and some much more. This 
4 good for the duration of this issue 
only. 


Send for America’s Largest_All Color 
Catalogue. It’s Yours—It’s Free—from 
America’s Largest Grower (30 Acres) 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring 9, Texas 








with Iris 
TWICE BLOOMING IRIS 


... from Washington's famous 
Yakima Valley bloom in spring 
and again in the fall, produc- 
ing large vigorous flowers. 


YOUR CHOICE OF VARIETIES 
ANY 10 for only ..... $3.50 
ANY 22 for only ..... $6.95 

All labeled and postpaid. 
AUTUMN ELF. Creamy White. 
AUTUMN HAZE. Lovender and Violet. 
AUTUMN KING. Deep Blue 
AUTUMN SURPRISE. Medium Blue. 
CRYSORO. Orange Yellow. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. Neor Block. 
FALL BEAUTY. Red Violet 
GLAD SONG. Yellow Plicoto. 
GOLDEN CATARACT. Golden Yellow 
JANE KRAY. Reddish Violet. 
KANSAS INGLESIDE. Bronzy Red. 
OCTOBER BLAZE. Red and Violet 
SOUTHLAND. Lemon Yellow. 


JOHN H. MARBLE 


" Box 387-A + GRANDVIEW, WASHINGTON 





Learn to make Professional sprays, 
wreaths, corsages, table arrange- 
ments, etc. Earn your diploma at 
home. Send for FREE booklet 
“OPPORTUNITIES IN FLO- 
RISTRY.”’ Helps fill demand for 
arrangers and lecturers. 

NA’ TONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
jest. HOG 310 8, Bivd. 
Les Angeles 48, California 

IRIS—DAYLILIES 

LARGEST SELECTION of WORLD’S FINEST VARIETIES 


Request Free Colored Catalog 
TOM CRAIG, Star Route, Escondido, Calif. 
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The QAZAM 72MM combines the famous 
MORNING GLORY MATTRESS with lovely 


CHECK THESE 5 REASONS 


matching and balanced Box Spring to insure WHY MORNING GLORY 


DOUBLE COMFORT - DOUBLE BEAUTY 
DOUBLE ECONOMY 


THE Morning Gor CHAMPION 


Innerspring Mattress, $59.50; Matching Box Spring, 


Formerly the Same Price; Your complete CHAMPION DREAM 
“CUSTOM BUILT’? TEAM for only $119.00. Get yours soon on easy 
Nothing changed terms from your favorite furniture store and be 

but the name assured of the maximum in sleeping comfort at o 


minimum cost. 
TAYLOR BEDDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





1S A BETTER BUY 
Double Cushioned 


240-Coil Vita-Lift Spring 
Unit 


Smooth, Tuftless Sleeping 
Surface 


Sisal Spring Guard 


Guaranteed up to Ten 
Yeors 





WORLD'S LARGEST @ TAYLOR, TEXAS 
THERE'S Morning Ylory DREAM TEAM TO FIT YOUR BUDGET FOR EVERY BED IN YOUR HOME 
a7 
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S T OP cia Away 


PRECIOUS FOODS Worth Their 
Weight in Dollar Bills! 


Now, at last, comes a new refriger- 
ator container that is really airtight 
to save precious, expensive foods. 
Freez-Tainer's flexible press-on top 
seals perfectly. No more throwing 
away wilted vegetables, softened 
fruits, or dried-up leftovers! 

Perfect, too, for storing frozen 
foods in your home freezer and 
locker, or for dry food storage. Get 
some Freez-Tainers today. You'll use 
them for everything! 


Handy 16 oz. and 25 oz. sizes. 100 naa 


CROWN oom 





Freez-Tainer 


CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORP. © Division of Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


* St. Louis 15, Missouri 
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trash during the day and then glid- 
ing out on slimy trails to feed on 
plants at night. They are especially 
prevalent and injurious in seed 
frames, lath shelters and home 
greenhouses. You can destroy them 
by using one of the inexpensive baits 
containing metaldehyde which are 
available at seed stores. This mate- 
rial attracts and kills the pests. Pre- 
vent a recurrence by cleaning up 
their hiding places and putting out 
more bait occasionally. 


FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


Portep house plants that are spend- 
ing the summer in the garden should 
be turned every three or four weeks. 
Grasp the rim of the pot with the 
fingers and turn it all the way 
around. This breaks the roots that 
have grown through the drainage 
hole. If you do this, the growth of 
the plant will not be checked when 
you move it back into the house. 


Cur back spring-flowering peren- 
niais after they stop blooming. This 
promotes new growth and encour- 
ages a second bloom on such flowers 
as Shasta and Esther’ Reed daisies, 
early-blooming day lilies, and peren- 
nial phlox. 


By now some of the chrysanthe- 
mums are ready to be pinched back. 
Tops that are pinched are easily 
rooted in coarse damp sand—and in 
three weeks you'll have another 
rooted plant. By blooming time, 
these cuttings make nice plants. 


ConTINvE your daily inspection of 
the garden if you want to keep ahead 
of disease and insects. Yellowed 
leaves and dried blossoms should be 
picked off and burned; this will 
help control many diseases. 


Warcu your plants for the red spi- 
der. It isn’t really a spider, but a 
mite—and a very destructive insect, 
about the size of a pin point and red 
in color. This insect spins a fine 
web which you can see on the under 
side of the leaves if you look care- 
fully. Plants that are attacked by 
the spider gradually become light 
green in color. The best method of 
controlling them is to wash the plant 
with a strong stream of water, mak- 
ing sure that it gets to the under 
side of the leaves, or dust plants 
with a dusting sulphur about every 
10 days during hot weather. 
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This is the eighth in a series of poems by Mrs. Sumerau on our Southern state flowers. 
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Iris 


(Tennessee ) 


Regal and tall the lovely iris stands, 

And every flower 

Lessens with sweet consent, that she may reign 
Queen of the bower. 

In the dim pages of forgotten lore 

Her name we trace: 

Iris, a winged daughter of the gods, 

And fair of face, 

Was sent on wings of saffron, white or blue, 
To bring to earth 

Honey, in drops, refreshment for the flowers 
At their rebirth. 

By what enchantment she was given to divell 
Forever here 

Among the ones who love her, fades away, 
But, ever dear, 

She comes each Spring with wings of many a hue, 
And every flower 

Lessens with sweet consent, that she may reign 
Queen of the bower. 


—Dorotuy LEHMAN SUMERAU. 








* POWERFUL + HIGH-SPEED 
* LIGHT-WEIGHT 
* EASY to HANDLE 


FASTER, EASIER WAY 


to trim Hedges, Shrubs, Ornamental 
Trees . . . Cut Weeds, Grasses, etc 


Saves time, gives professional results without arm- 
aching drudgery. Simple to operate. Well-balanced 
design permits one-hand opera- 

tion. No stooping or arm-tiring 

awkwardness when clipping 

sides or ends. Another famous 

labor saver by the makers of 

electric appliances and 

Sunbeam Rain King sprinklers 





Write for 


‘So light, a women _ this FREE 
an Gala circular, today (asm 


Sunbeam 


CORPORATION 


FEED — 7 





FERTILIZERS OR 
WEED KILLERS 


Let water pressure 
do the work 


ATTACH A BRADSON GRO-GUN, like a 
nozzle, on your hose. Spray any fer- 
tilizer or weed killer... powder or 
liquid... that you mix with water to 
apply. Feed or weed lawns and gardens 
while watering them. 

Pint jar holds enough to make 15 gal- 
lons proper spray. No mist or side 
spray. You cover areas in minutes that 
used to take hours. 

Gro-Gun has no moving parts, one- 
finger control, home replaceable jar, 
won't clog, cleans in 30 seconds, lasts 
a lifetime, is guaranteed. 

Feed or weed this easy, modern way 
and save yourself a lot of time and 
labor. 


price 299 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
if he cannot supply you, 
order now from 
THE BRADSON COMPANY 


4063 S. Radford 
Studio City, Calif. 











How your dollars 


STRIKE BACK 
AT CANCER 





through 


IPROVED 
SERVICES 


that save lives 


Your contribution to the 
American Cancer Society 
stimulates detection programs 
and the development of better 
diagnostic and treatment fa- 
cilities. Bringing service di- 
rectly into the home, thousands 
of the Society's volunteers 
furnish bandages, equipment, 
social services and transporta- 
tion, and lend a helping hand 
in many other ways. Your con- 
tribution also supports Re- 
search and Education. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


Mail your contribution to 
CANCER” in care of 
your local post office 











The fragrance 
of your summer garden 


lingers all year in 


An 


Old-Fashioned 
Rose Jar 


By Nell Womack Evans 


An AURA of romantic tradition 
clings to the old-fashioned rose jar 
with which our grandmothers per- 
fumed their homes. Call it a beau 
pot as the English do, or a sweet 
pot, in the fashion of Colonial days, 
or perhaps a potpourri—it’s still a 
lot of fun to make one of these fra- 
grant mementos of the past with rose 
petals from your own garden. If you 
have inherited, or can find in an an- 
tique shop, one of those beautifully 
decorated rose jars which not too 
long ago was a part of every living 
room, you are lucky. If not, any 
attractive jar with a tight lid will 
be a suitable container for the rose- 
petal mixture. Simply remove the 
lid and you can enjoy the delicate 
scent of June roses any month in the 
year. 
Rose Jar 


Gather the roses early in the 
morning and spread the petals out 
on a table in a cool place until all 
the dew on them has dried. (Roses 
from the florist may be used; in that 
case, let the flowers become full- 
blown before plucking the petals.) 
Into a l-gallon stone or china jar 
put one layer of the dry rose petals, 
about 1 inch in depth, then add a 
very thin layer of salt. Continue in 
this manner, alternating rose petals 
and salt until the jar is half full. 
Cover the jar and store it in a cool, 
dark place for ten days; stir the mix- 
ture once each morning. 

After ten days, transfer the rose- 
petal mixture from the jar to an- 
other container. Grind and mix to- 


gether 1 ounce each of whole cloves, 
allspice and stick cinnamon. Scat- 
ter some of the spices in the bottom 
of the jar from which you removed 
the petals, then put in a layer of 
the rose-petal mixture. Continue in 
alternating layers until the spices 
and petal mixture are used up. Set 
the jar in a cool, dark place for 
three weeks. This is the stock or 
base for your rose jar. 

In three weeks the stock is prop- 
erly aged and ready for the final 
steps. Assemble and mix together 
the following ingredients: 


V4 oz. each mace, 
allspice and 
cloves, all coarse- 
ly ground 

Half a nutmeg, 
grated 


V2 oz. cinnamon 

1 oz. powdered 
orrisroot 

4 oz. dried laven- 
der flowers 


Fill rose jars with alternate layers 
of the stock and this last mixture; 
pack firmly. If a rose geranium 
plant is available, add a few of its 
leaves. If not, get a small vial of 
rose oil from the druggist and put 
a few drops on each layer as you 
arrange it. Finally, add an ounce 
of cologne to the entire mixture in 
proper proportions to the size of the 
jars being used. A gallon crock half- 
filled with salted petals will produce 
enough mixture to fill two 1-quart 
jars, allowing a space of about 1 inch 
at the top of each jar. 

To perfume the house with the 
rose jar, simply remove the lid. 
The rose fragrance—with its spicy 
accent—is delightful. 
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The Squirrel 
with Pink Wings 


By FRANK MARTIN WEBBER 


IlMustration by Lioyd J. Dotterer 


Peter PAINTER was strolling 
through the park on a warm June 
day. When he saw a green bench 
beside the walk, he sat down. On 
the other side of the walk was a 
sign, “NO DOGS ALLOWED.” Right in 
front of the sign sat a dog. It was a 
small white dog with a black tail, a 
black splotch on his back, and a black 
circle around one eye. His red 
tongue hung out of his mouth at one 
side. 

“That dog,” said Peter Painter to 
himself, “looks as if he is just about 
to laugh out loud.” 

“He’s a bad dog,” snapped an angry 
voice from beneath the bench. “He’s 


not allowed in this park, but he 
comes here every day.” 

Peter Painter looked through the 
slats in the seat of the bench. He 
saw a squirrel. 

The squirrel was sitting up on his 
hind legs and hugging a peanut. Be- 
side him was a paper bag. 

“The dog doesn’t seem to be doing 
you any harm,” Peter Painter said to 
the squirrel. 

“He is just waiting there to do 
harm to me.” 

“What can he do to you?” 

“If I run across the grass to hide 
this peanut in the hollow of my 
favorite tree, that dog will catch me 
and take the peanut away from me.” 

“But dogs don’t like peanuts,” 
Peter Painter exclaimed. 

“That’s what makes the dog so 
mean. He doesn’t like peanuts. He 

(Continued on next page) 





GRAY HAIR 


It Away — At Home — Look 10 Years Younger 

A easy! Now, with Brownatone, you can quickly 
tint streaks of gray to lustrous youthful shades that 
actually defy detection. Snip a gray lock and prove it. 
See how, in one tinting, Brownatone imparts any de- 
sired shade from lightest blonde to black. Thousands 
thrilled by natural-looking results. Soft, rich, glamor- 
ous. Guaranteed harmless. Economical, lasting; won't 
rub off, wash out or affect permanent. First use must 
ive your hair youthful color or money back. Get 
ownnaee now. 75¢. All drug and toiletry counters. 


QUIT TOBACCO! 


Remove all tobacco craving safe in every form and join 
the thousands who have completely obtained satis- 
factory freedom from tobacco with the old genuine 
TOBACCO BANISHER. Send for FREE BOOKLET 
describing the ill effects of tobacco, and a safe, re- 
liable home treatment. A proven — for 39 years. 
GUSTAF H. 5 ag 
2325 E. Vickery Bivd. Dept. H sg 





Worth 3, Texas 


AMAZING OFFER oly #7 


10 Beautiful Reproductions 
Pull eater —qaitabte for framing. 








to ROZELE SALES $x Devt. D2. P.O 
Knick. Station, N. Y. af 


] Treated bys by sweet-eating and 
GOODBYE rease-cating peter an 

KELLOGG’ S ANT PA t 
To ANTS famous California product fof 
ridding the house of ants. Nothing like it! Millions 
of jars sold. At drug stores. Only 29¢. 


Kellogg's ANT PASTE 
| WANT WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, offered ev: 
day. The easiest way to write for pay. No previous ex 
ence necessary. Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation, 
Saunders M.Cummings,465-3% Independence Bidg_,Colorado Springs. Cole 











Garden Helps 


The following booklets are 
available at 10 cents a copy. 


Indoor Gardening 
Saintpaulias (African Violets) 


Garden Clubs (Organization and 
Flower Shows) 


Twelve Monthly Garden Club 
Programs 


Junior Garden Clubs 
Growing Roses in the South 
Pools and Aquatics 

Rock Gardens 

Ornamental Shrubs 
Ornamental Trees 


insects and Diseases of the 
Flower Garden 


Lawns and their Maintenance 
Irises and How to Grow Them 


Goa .eoEeoceCcs? C  Cced 


Bulbs and How to Grow Them 


Address order to Garden Editor 


Yellads 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 























NEW IMPROVED EZO 
DENTAL CUSHIONS ARE 
GUARANTEED TO HELP FALSE 
TEETH WEARERS TO COMFORT 





THIS UPPER CUSHION ‘> 
FITS INTO PLATE SNUGLY : 


Enjoy all foods . . . celery, tomatoes, 
meat, apples. Ezo Cushions help 
keep plate from rising, help relieve 
sore spots on guras, due to ill fitting 
dentures. 
Money Back If You're Not Satisfied 
Order Direct fromLlaboratory 
Send $1 for 20 EZO Lowers 
Send $1 for 16 EZO Uppers 
or Send $2 for Both 


EZO PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 4668 Box 9306, 
Phila. 39 


For Lower 
Cushions 





‘ c 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
- OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 
Relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use, 35c & 
50c at all drug stores, Genuine in red carton. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 








Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble 
when you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? 
Don’t be annoyed and embarrassed 
by such handicaps. FASTEETH, an 
alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false 
teeth more firmly set. Gives confi- 
dent feeling of security and added 
comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and choke 
and gasp for breath, if restful sleep is difficult 
because of the struggle to breathe, don’t fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Company for 
a FREE trial of the FRONTIER ASTHMA 
MEDICINE, a preparation for temporary symp- 
tomatic relief of paroxysms of Bronchial Asthma. 
No matter where you live or whether you have 
faith in any medicine under the sun, send today 
for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
FRONTIER ASTHMA Co. 17-J FRONTIER BLDG. 
462 NIAGARA ST BUFFALO 1, N. Y. 





RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 
DENDEX, THE PROVED PLASTIC Ti 
t nme ey shoulc 


without r 


e pay postage 
extra. Proved by | 
| 
| 


c 0 dD cha 
15 years of consumer use. 


DENDEX COMPANY, Dept. R-10 


2024 West 6th Street * Los Angeles 5, Calif. | 


WATCHES WANTED!) 





LOWE’S 


ANY CONDITION Cash = sent 
promptly so broken jewelry, spec- 
ental gold, diamonds, ete 

s today Satisfaction 


St. Louis 1, Mo 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES| 


Dept H, Holland Bidg 
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just wants to take my food away 
from me.” The squirrel twitched his 
whiskers and waved his tail. “I found 
a peanut in this paper bag. I could 
eat it now, but I’m not hungry. To- 
night I will be hungry, and I would 
have a nice peanut-supper if I could 
hide the peanut in the hollow of my 
favorite tree.” 

“How far away is your favorite 
tree?” 

“The dog is sitting under it. He 
sits there every day. He knows I 
live in that tree. If I were a flying 
squirrel, I could fly above him and 
he couldn’t catch me.” 

“How do you know about flying 
squirrels?” Peter Painter asked. “Do 
they have flying squirrels here?” 

“This park has a zoo. They have 
flying squirrels in a cage in the zoo. 
I have seen flying squirrels there. 
They have wings.” 

“What kind of wings?” 
Painter wanted to know. 

“Real wings, made of their own 
skin. They grow from a front leg 
to a hind leg on each side. A flying 
squirrel can fly like a bird. I wish 
I had wings and could fly like a bird.” 

“Where would you like to fly?” 

“I would like to fly over the head 
of the dog, and land in my favorite 
tree, where I could hide this peanut.” 

Peter Painter leaned down and 
picked up the paper bag in which 
the squirrel had found the peanut. 
He looked at the paints in their pots 
on his paintpot tray, which swung 
from his shoulders by a stout leather 
shoestring. He looked at the dog. 

“Come up here on the bench beside 
me,” he said to the squirrel. “I think 
I can fix it so you can fly.” 

The squirrel ran up the leg of the 
bench and took his seat at Peter 
Painter’s side. He laid his peanut 
on Peter Painter’s paintpot tray. 

Peter Painter tore the paper bag 
half in two. Then he tore each of 
the pieces to fit along the squirrel’s 
sides from his forelegs to his hind- 
legs, one piece of paper to fit each 
side. 

“What is your favorite color?” he 
asked the squirrel. 

“Pink,” answered the squirrel. 

Peter Painter dipped a paintbrush 
into his pot of pink paint. He fitted 
the two pieces of paper along the 
squirrel’s sides. Then he painted 
them pink, and he put enough paint 
on the squirrel’s fur to hold the paper 
to his sides as if it were glue. 

“Stay still till the paint dries,” he 
said to the squirrel. “The dog is 
watching you. He is wondering what 
I have done to you. He has his head 
cocked on one side.” 

“Watch my peanut on your tray,” 
begged the squirrel. “He may dash 
over here any minute.” 

“He won't get your peanut away 
from me,” Peter Painter promised. 
“Besides, I think the paint is dry by 
now. You can spread your wings. 
It is time for you to fly.” 

The squirrel spread his pink wings 
and took the peanut in his mouth. 
“What do I do so I can fly?” 


Peter 


Peter Painter lifted him to the 
back of the bench. “You throw your- 
self forward. Keep your head up 
and your tail down. Keep your fore- 
legs and your back legs spread wide. 
Keep your wings against the air. 
Keep your eye on your favorite tree, 
and keep your mind on getting 
there.” 

“T’ll do all that! Now watch me!” 

The next minute, the squirrel was 
sailing through the air. He was fly- 
ing like the finest flying squirrel in 
the world. He sagged a little when 
he was directly over the dog’s head. 
The dog barked and that sent the 
squirrel upward as if he had been 
thrown from a slingshot with a 
strong rubber band. He landed on 
the limb of the tree. He folded his 
pink wings. He dropped his precious 
peanut into the hollow of the tree 
where he lived. Then he leaned over 
the limb and chitter-chattered down 
at the dog. 

The dog was jumping and barking 
and tearing up the grass around the 
“NO DOGS ALLOWED” sign. 

The squirrel spread his pink wings, 
and sailed off the tree limb. He flew 
in circles round and round the dog’s 
head. The dog jumped as high as he 
could into the air. He snapped at 
the flying squirrel. But the squirrel 
darted upward into the air. The dog 
got so tired that he fell down. 

The squirrel flew upward higher 
than the top of his favorite tree. His 
pink wings looked lovely against the 
green leaves and the blue sky. 

Peter Painter went over to where 
the dog lay. He stooped over the dog 
and patted his head. The dog opened 
his eyes. He stuck out his tongue 
and licked Peter Painter’s hand. 

Peter Painter pulled the dog up on 
his feet. He scratched the scratch- 
spot behind the dog’s ear. “It’s 
natural for dogs to chase squirrels,” 
he said. “But dogs are not allowed 
in this park, so you had better go 
home.” 

The dog looked up at the squirrel 
flying round and round with his 
lovely pink wings. “I had a lot of 
fun chasing that squirrel.” 

“After this you must stay out of 
the park,” Peter Painter said, “and 
let that squirrel alone.” 

“T never ate his old peanuts.” The 
dog looked at Peter Painter and 
grinned. “It was just a lot of fun.” 

“Go on.” Peter Painter gave the 
dog a little spank on his stubby black 
tail. “And don’t come back to this 
park again.” 

The dog trotted off. He held his 
head high so he could see the flying 
squirrel. 

Peter Painter walked off the other 
way. Up above him sailed the squir- 
rel. Peter Painter waved his hand. 
The squirrel waved a pink wing. 

Peter Painter saw a peanut lying 
on the walk. He pointed to it and 
the squirrel swooped down, 

The last thing Peter Painter saw 
was the squirrel flying toward his 
favorite tree. 

“Now he will have two peanuts 
for his supper,” Peter Painter said 
to himself as he walked away. 
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792—Flowers, rickrack and a bunny trim this appealing sun- 


suit for a littie girl. 
touch. 


7419 (right)—These two pussycats went 
to sea, and what smart little sailors 
they make! Embroider them on this 
boy’s sunsuit with the nautical collar. 
Pattern in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Transfer. 


June 1951 


The gathered overskirt adds a novel 
Sunsuit pattern in sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4; transfer. 


7167 (left)—Your little garden help- 
er will be bright as a posy her- 
self in this ruffled sunsuit with 
a coy, beribboned cat and kitten 
embroidered on the bib. Easy sew- 
ing; takes little fabric. Pattern 
in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. With transfer. 


(More patterns on next page) 
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Fem acting 
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HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


TABLETS 
Headache - Neuralgia 


The world- famous pain-relieving 
ingredients in “BC” Headache Tab- 
lets really work fast to ease nerve- 
racking headaches. Try “BC” Head- 
ache Tablets or Powders today. 
Also remarkably effective for neu- 
ralgic pains, minor muscular aches 
functional periodic pains. 





ease nerve-racking 





5 doctors prove 
‘this plan breaks the 
laxative habit 


If you take laxatives regularly—here’s how you can 
sto 

ecause 5 New York doctors now have proved you 
may break the laxative habit. And establish your 
natural powers of regularity. Eighty-three percent of 
the cases tes it. So can you. 

Stop taking whatever you now take. Instead: Ever 
night for one week take 2 Carter's Pills. Second wee 
—one each night. Third week—one every other night. 
Then—nothing! 

Every day: drink eight glasses of water; set a defin- 
ite time for regularity. 

Five New York doctors proved this plan can break 
the laxative habit. 

ow can a laxative break the laxative habit? Be- 
cause Carter’s Pills “unblock” the lower digestive 
tract and from then on let it make use of its own natu- 
ral powers. 

Yeap Carter's Pills contain no habit-forming 


"Break the laxative habit . . 
and be regular naturally. 

When worry, overeating, overwork make you ir- 
regular temporarily—take Carter's Pills temporarily. 
And never get the laxative habit. 

Get Carter’s Pills at any drugstore today. You'll 
be grateful the rest of your life. 


. with Carter’s Pills... 


New FALSE PLATE 


fide) ae) 
IN 24 HOURS 


low As Only 


“15% 


Wonderful New Scientific Method Transforms x" 
LOOSE, Cracked or Chip; Plates into LUSTR 
BEAUTY-PINK pur¢ INT PLASTIC PLATES 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Why envy beautiful false teeth of others? We will trans- 
form your old, loose, cracked or chipped plate into a 
beautiful new, lightweight, DuPont Beauty-Pink Plastic 
late, using your own teeth. All missing and broken 
teeth matched and replaced. Your cost amazingly low; 
actually save many dollars. No impression needed under 
our new scientific False Plate Method. 24-Hour Service. 
Enjoy life again. and save money 
Send No Money on beautiful, new, natural-looking 
plastic plate. Rush name, address for full details sent 
‘REE. If your plate is leese, we show you how to make 
it comfortable, tight-fitting before duplication 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORY, 127 N. Dearborn St. 
Dept. H-20, Chicage 2, Ii. 
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STOP PAIN INSTANTLY 


COMBAT INFECTION 
PROMOTE HEALING 


WITH S00THING 


Campho-Phenique 


(PRONOUNCED CAM-FO-FIN-EEK) 


USE IT FOR 


FEVER BLISTERS 
COLD SORES, GUM BOILS 


Not only do fever blisters heal faster, but the same 


thing happens when Campho-Phenique is used on 
cold sores, pimples*, gum boils. Wonderfully sooth- 
ing too, for minor burns, insect bites, poison ivy. 
And Campho-Phenique is a highly effective, pain- 
relieving antiseptic for minor cuts and scratches 


WAREZ LISS 


from paring knives, can openers, tin cans, etc. It 
doesn’t stain the skin. Get a bottle today. 


a 


*Externally caused 








“Triena - sens ili iis 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 


SORE 


USE HUNT'S 
LIGHTNING OIL 
Don't suffer the pain of sore, aching 
muscles needlessly. HUNT’S 
Lightning Oil Liniment relieves 
these pains that follow exposure 
‘and overwork because it increases 





the blood circulation. Pleasant, fast, 
inexpensive. 40c and 60c. 

DR. THACHER’S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup. Only name is changed. 40c. 


MAGIC INSECT SPRAY. Con- 
tains famous Chlordane. Kills flies, 
roaches, water bugs and most other 
household pests. Pint only 60c. 


ALLIED ... The Graud all Wlothers Trust 


OVER 200 Drugs, Medicines and Insecticides bear the ALLIED BRAND 
ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








also Calluses. Quick, 
easy, and economical. 
Just rub on. Jars, 30¢ 
and 50¢. Buy Mosco 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—"THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
It tells about Varicose 


7272—Meet Happy, a cat with a win- 
ning smile. Sunsuit pattern in sizes 
6 months, 1 and 2 years; with transfer. 


7175—Mary’s little lamb and birdie 
with the yellow bill decorate these 
sunsuits. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Transfer. 





783—Storybook sunsuit with Peter Cot- 
tontail or Chicken Little bib takes 
less than 1 yard. Sizes 1-4; transfer. 





Send 20 cents (in coins, 
please) for each pattern to: 
Holland’s Magazine, 265, Nee- 
dlecraft Department, P. O. 


CORNS 


Your money refunded 
if not satisfied. The Moss 
Company. Rochester, N.Y. 


HOME USE.” 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 60 years of 


success. Praised and en- 

dorsed by multitudes. FREE 
LIEPE METHODS, 3250 N. Green Bay Ave., 
Dept. F-67, REE! iz, Wisconsin BOOKLET 
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Box 162, Old Chelsea Station, 


| 

| 
at your druggist. 

| New York 11, New York. 
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MOSCO 


























I, is so wonderful to live with the beauty and performancé of the marvelous 
Deepfreeze Refrigerator. It is planned as carefully as yoy would plan your home 
with features for better living such as the exclusive Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment 
The door of the Deepfreeze Refrigerator, with removable Handy Bin, is the most important door 
in your home. As-it swings quietly open, it reveals a‘ place and space for everything! 


See this refrigerator in your Deepfreeze Appliance dealer's store today 


Go Buy The Name... Deeptreeze REFRIGERATORS 


1951, Deeptreeze Apphance Division, Motor Products Corporation 


HOME FREEZERS rT: a REFRIGERATORS i ELECTRIC RANGES |—f ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS nll 
A jucts of the Deepfreeze Apphance Div n, Motor Products ( orat North 3 \ 











FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 


Gayly colored mica.ite table tops and luxurious DURAN upholstery. 
Glistening chrome legs and frames fashioned for high style and sturdy 


service. Foam-rubber cushion seats. Spring action Smoothie-cushion 


glides in chair legs. Patented Virtue backs will not mar walls. 


Truly, a possession to treasure for many years. Sold only 
west of the Mississippi by leading furniture and department stores. 


*y.s. PATEN 


VIRTUE BROS. MFG. CO. *& The West's largest manufacturer of Chrome Furniture % LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 





